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Why Emphasize a Bible Study 
Program Now? 
By ARTHUR C. REPP 


There is little point in belaboring the question whether 
the Church needs to further the study of the Bible. It has 
needed such study in every age, and the present is no exception. 
Whether the Church of today should emphasize such a study 
in a Synod-wide effort, giving it precedence over other im- 
portant endeavors, is another question and may be open to 
debate. Right now when we are interested in opening missions 
in new outposts, when we are getting our congregations con- 
scious of their own opportunities with an “Each One Reach 
One” emphasis, when the present problems of finances and 
stewardship for the most part still remain unsolved, when the 
radio is opening “effectual” doors in foreign fields, one may 
well ask why we should place great emphasis on a Bible study 
program. After all, our Christians still have the Sunday 
sermon. They have a growing educational program for their 
children. Our literature is reaching more homes today than 
ever before. Isn’t all this sufficiently adequate for our present 
needs? Just how badly are we in need of a program of adult 
education centered in an intensive study of the Bible? 

Conversely, if there is really a need for a Bible study 
program, then a concerted effort will go a far way in solving 
our problems in missions, stewardship, quietism, and the many 
other questions which are vexing us. What is the situation 
confronting the Church? It might be well to give considera- 
tion to some of the factors facing it and thus arrive at an 
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adequate answer for our own circumstances. Some of these 
factors may be valid in one parish but not in another. But 
all of them are valid in a study of the Church as a whole and 
are presented to show the urgency of the need. 


We need a Bible study program in our Church because 
this is an adult world. There is nothing startling in this 
statement. Of course this is an adult world. Adults run our 
government, conduct our industries, practice our professions, 
wrestle with our labor problems, and run our farms. Nor is 
that all. They are also establishing our Christian homes, 
running our congregations, teaching in our Sunday schools, 
leading in our stewardship endeavors, participating in the 
work of Synod, and taking their place as Christians in the 
community. Adults govern the Church, and every major 
movement has been begun by them from Pentecost down to 
the present. Because adults are running our congregations, 
it is most necessary that they are guided by principles of Scrip- 
ture formulated with a mature, adult viewpoint. Adults today 
need answers to problems never dreamed of in their youth. 
They need the opportunity to discuss on the basis of the 
Word these questions facing them. 


Furthermore, these same adults are affecting the Chris- 
tian attitude of the children, creating or shaping their preju- 
dices, developing or destroying their interests and ideals, and 
usually far more effectively than the religious educator is 
able to do in the school and from the pulpit. Every pastor has 
been faced with the problem of seeing his work with the chil- 
dren come to naught because some adults in a particular home 
were a greater influence for evil than he could counteract in 
his instruction or in his preaching. The adults so often hold 
the deciding influence because it is their world. 


This fact is of particular importance when we take a look 
at the home. Scattered studies have presented some startling 
evidence to the effect that an alarming number of young mar- 
ried adults in our congregations are not reading their Bibles 
in private study, are not setting up Christian altars, and are 
not attending the Bible class. At the very time when they are 
establishing new homes and rearing families, little emphasis 
is being given to the edification by the Word. Thus practically 
the entire strain is placed on their past Christian education 
and the Sunday sermon to carry them through this important 
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period of home building. Later, as their children reach school 
age and come more directly under the Church’s influence, 
teachers are faced with the enormous task of building where 
parents neglected to build, and what is far worse, they must 
tear down wrong habits, attitudes, ideals, and prejudices of 
all sorts before they can replace them with a Christian way 
of thinking. In view of this it is not strange that we are not 
receiving the benefit of our educational program that we might 
expect. There is little gained in blaming the home for all this 
until we have carefully re-examined the Church’s program 
of education and, more particularly, have set up a vital study 
program for adults. 

We need a Bible study program because of the increased 
contacts of our Christian adults with the world. The islands 
of Lutheranism have long been destroyed. The youth and the 
adult members are rubbing shoulders with the world in their 
business, in their shops, social contacts, and their schools, 
coming in contact with other men and women who are chal- 
lenging ideals set up in childhood and attacking them on an 
adult level. When we add to this the influence which the 
movies are exerting through their subtle standards of ex- 
pediency and opportunism, the problem is increased. In fact, 
the adult does not have to leave his home for these attacks. 
They come directly to him in the daily paper, the radio, the 
books, and the magazines. Practically every secular magazine 
brings a monthly “Yea, hath God said?” to some Christian 
ideal. Our standards in business, in politics, in home life, in 
sex, in education, yes, our entire philosophy of life, are con- 
stantly bombarded by the world with an impact heretofore 
unknown. 

But this same rubbing with the world at large opens a wide 
door to new opportunities. Christian adults, stable in their 
beliefs, ready with an answer, clear cut in their thinking, can 
be an influence for untold good in behalf of Christ and a groping 
generation. More widely than ever before can Christians 
seatter their salt and beam their light pointing out the Way 
of Life. 

We need a Bible study program because ours is a shrinking 
world. While we have increased our contacts with the world 
around us, the world has grown much smaller. The increase 
in world communications, the giant strides in transportation, 
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the complicated interplay of world problems, have increased 
the obligations as well as the opportunities of the individual 
Christian adult as never before. The world is now his com- 
munity. The adult needs a Christian viewpoint in working 
out the many complex problems about him. The Christian 
citizen casting his ballot or writing to his congressman cannot 
limit himself in his outlook to Madison County or to his State, 
or even to the nation. He is bound to the rest of the world 
whether he likes it or not. As a member of his Church he is 
faced with world missions. World relief brings the neighbor 
to his very door. I am “my brother’s keeper” in a way not 
even dreamed of only a few decades ago. We no longer sum 
up our foreign mission programs with “China, India, and South 
America.” We have added a whole string of nations as outposts 
for Christ. Carrying out this world task, we are using the 
very forces which caused the world to shrink. All this means 
an adult program with a world vision, a Bible study program 
which puts a richer meaning into the obligation and oppor- 
tunities of a shrinking world. Has the Church caught it? 
Read Secretary J.E.Herrmann’s “Shrinking Horizons?” in 
the Lutheran Witness of October 19, 1948, for his answer. 

We need a Bible study program for adults because many 
things can’t be taught effectively until adulthood. We have 
not always followed this principle, which should be obvious 
to everyone. If our practice is a criterion of our real principle, 
we have assumed that childhood is the golden opportunity 
for learning, and everything which our imagination can con- 
jure up must be taught at this time to meet all future needs. 
With this “last chance” attitude we have stuffed the minds of 
the children as we stuff a suitcase in preparation for a long 
journey. As a matter of fact, childhood is not the best time 
to teach many of the things which adults need. They simply 
lack the necessary concepts, the experience, the maturity, and 
hence the interest for such problems. For example, children 
cannot be expected to prepare for the real responsibility of 
parenthood while they themselves are still children. Adults 
face these problems, and they are conscious of the need. They 
are the ones who can accept the solutions and apply them. The 
same is true of many other problems which adults face. The 
question of labor and capital is meaningless to a child. 
Christian citizenship at the child level is vague, and not until 
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they meet these problems in adulthood are they ready to 
think about them. 

Even if childhood were the best time to learn about adult 
problems, the rapid change in our civilization and in our church 
life makes it impossible to anticipate what might be expected. 
The world faces problems today which our forefathers never 
had to meet. The time to meet the problems of the future is in 
most instances the future. 

If we agree that childhood is not the best time to teach 
many of the problems of maturity, how are we facing this fact 
in an adult program of education? It is even fair to ask, What 
are we actually doing for the youth when they are meeting 
new problems under new circumstances? <A few glances at 
our statistics tell a sad story. In the last four years we have 
confirmed a little over 112,000 children, or approximately 
28,000 per year. On the other hand, we have only slightly 
more than 24,000 persons enrolled in all our junior Bible 
classes plus those which might be found in the so-called com- 
bined groups, which include the older youth and adults. This 
means that we have less than the equivalent of one confirma- 
tion class in the four-year span of the junior Bible class. 
Granted that some of these adolescents receive additional 
education in the young people’s organizations and perhaps 
a limited number in the teacher-training classes, we do realize 
that the bulk of our children of high school age are outside 
the influence of any formal type of education besides that 
of the Sunday service. 

When we take a glance at the adult Bible classes, the 
condition is even more appalling. The latest report tells us 
that there are 24,777 persons in our adult Bible classes in 
addition to those which might be found in the combined 
classes, in which there is an enrollment of 21,000. Now, here 
again we realize that education takes place in the Church 
outside the Bible class. So there are 38,317 Suiiday school 
teachers, including the pastors and the day school teachers. 
These receive additional training in the meeting. But we 
must remember that these meetings are not conducted with 
great frequency. Only 400 Sunday schools have weekly meet- 
ings; most of them meet biweekly (1,130). As many as 625 
have monthly meetings, and almost 200 meet only once every 
two or three months. We are also aware of the fact that there 
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are 848 teacher-training classes for these teachers. True 
enough, education also takes place in the Walther League, 
the voters’ assembly, the men’s clubs, and the women’s 
league, the parent-teacher meetings. In spite of all this the 
fact remains that the vast bulk of our adult membership 
relies entirely upon the Sunday service for its needs in 
a changing world. 

We need a Bible study program because of our rapid 
increase in the number of adult confirmations. We are grateful 
to God when we hear how He has awakened our Church to the 
need of personal mission work and how this has manifested 
itself in the increase in the number of adult members. 
Whereas 4,806 persons were received through adult mem- 
bership instruction in 1925, this figure rose to 23,555 by 1947. 
If we include the number of adults gained by profession of 
faith in 1946 and 1947, the emphasis in our mission work has 
brought in a harvest of over 104,500 adults in the last five 
years. With the continued blessings of our God we may hope 
to increase this number as our vision of the opportunities at our 
very door becomes clearer. 


But this very blessing which God has cast before us brings 
with it a corresponding obligation. These new members for 
the most part are still novices in Christian understanding. 
They have been instructed anywhere from ten to thirty hours. 
There are still many problems unsolved. They must receive 
a deeper understanding of God’s wondrous revelation. A good 
majority of them are filled with eagerness for this knowledge, 
and in their zeal they are anxious to participate in the program 
of the Church. They want to do what good Lutherans do. 
But when they find that good Lutherans do not go to Bible 
class, they soon learn to accept this amazingly low standard. 
As already indicated, the total number of adults in our Bible 
classes is only 24,777 in addition to those that might be found 
in the midweek classes which are conducted for all ages. 
This is equivalent to approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the total number of persons which have joined us in the last 
five years. Obviously we are falling down in our obligations 
to the novice. 


It is because we are failing to win our newly won adults 
for Bible classes and depending almost entirely on the morning 
service to supplement the meager confirmation instruction 
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that many are wondering if we are soon facing a real danger 
of diluting our doctrinal stability. At present ten per cent 
of the total communicant membership of our Synod consists 
of such newly confirmed members. We may well repeat what 
we have written at another occasion: “Mission work is the 
command of the Lord, but unless it is safeguarded with a broad 
and thorough plan of education, it can well dig the grave of 
the Church. History gives us ample evidence to underscore 
this disconcerting fact.” 

We need a Bible study program because ours is a congre- 
gational form of church life. We know and believe that Chris- 
tianity is a personal thing. Each individual must be a 
believer. We also believe that each individual is to partake 
of the work in the congregation and live a Christ-centered 
life in the home and community. We have placed particular 
emphasis, at least in theory, upon the doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers. Nevertheless a realistic view of our 
congregations reveals that for the most part it is run by 
the ministry. Our laity is quietistic. We have failed to tap 
the great resources within our membership. True, there is 
a gradual awakening, and many of us are happy to see it, but 
an activated laity must also be an informed laity. In order to 
put into practice the principle of the priesthood of believers, 
it is vital that our lay membership is well grounded in doctrine 
and Christian principles and able to apply them with the help 
of a truly Christ-directed program. The Church that does not 
want to use its laity and places its emphasis on a hierarchy 
has little interest in a Bible study program. For the Lutheran 
Church, with its congregational form of government, this is 
an absolute necessity. 

We need a Bible study program because religious education 
is a continuous process. There is no date line for Christian 
education. We cannot decide whether people are to have 
an education or not because education simply keeps on going. 
“We cannot choose whether or not we shall conduct education 
in the church, we can only choose what kind we shall have. 
We may set up special arrangements and call them a ‘school,’ 
but education goes on whether or not we have any ‘school.’ 
... A minister is practicing religious education and so is his 
church, day and night, in season and out. One may fail to 
accord with certain theories, or content, or methods — well 
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and good if he can sustain his case. But no church ever does 
away with education. In the nature of things we cannot. 
We only substitute some other kind.” * 


But this education must be Bible-centered. The church 
does not have a choice in this respect either. Paul prayed to 
God in behalf of the Colossian Christians that they “might 
be filled with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding” and that they “might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work and increasing in the knowledge of God.” Paul also 
reminded the Ephesian Christians that God had given the 
Church pastors and teachers “for the edifying of the body 
of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ: that we 
henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but, 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the Head, even Christ.” In fact, one can hardly read 
the Epistles without feeling the responsibility and hearing the 
mandate that God’s children are to pursue the study of the 
Word. There simply is no choice, for where there is no 
growth, there the decay of death sets in. 


Once we are convinced that the times are urgent, the letter 
of the Centennial Bible Study Resolution for a Synod-wide 
Bible study program will be transformed into action. We will 
then apply the exhortation to our day: “Gather the people 
together, men, and women, and children, and thy stranger 
that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lord, your God, and observe to do all 
the words of this Law.” 





* Sherrill and Purcell, Adult Education in the Church, p. 96. 
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Sermonic Study on Micah 5:2-8 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
By TH. LAETSCH 


V.2. “And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, smaller than to be 
among the thousands of Judah.” The Prophet addresses Beth- 
lehem, and in order to distinguish it from a Bethlehem in 
Zebulon (Joshua 19:15), its ancient name Ephratah, the fruit- 
ful, is added. This is the only time that Bethlehem is con- 
strued as a masculine, perhaps because the term is not 
merely to be the name of a city (cities, as a rule, are feminine) 
but is also to convey the significant meaning of this name, 
“the house of bread.” “House,” bet, is masculine in Hebrew. 
Here He was born who is indeed the “Bread of Life” (John 
6:48). For this reason also the ancient name Ephratah, “fer- 
tile,’ may have been added, symbolical of the fruitfulness of 
the Messiah. (Cp. Ps. 22: 26-32; 72:15-17; Is. 53:10-12.) 

Already in the time of Moses the place was known as 
Bethlehem. In Gen. 35:19 the older name Ephrath (v.16) is 
identified with Bethlehem. Evidently Jacob hoped to find 
rich pasture here for his herds and flocks. 

Before coming to the village, Rachel gave birth to — 
jamin and was buried near the little town (Gen. 35:16 ff.). 
Here Ruth gleaned on the field of Boaz (Ruth 2:1f.). Here 
David was born and spent his youth as a faithful shepherd 
of his father’s flock. Yet David did not choose his native 
town as his royal city, but the city of Jerusalem, which he had 
wrested from the Jebusites. Even though Bethlehem was sur- 
rounded by fertile fields, even though it was the birthplace 
of the founder of the royal dynasty, and even though it was 
later fortified by the Philistines (2 Sam. 23:14) and by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. 11:6), it remained a small and unimportant 
city. It is not named among the cities allotted to the tribe of 
Judah by Joshua, although more than one hundred cities are 
listed, most of which are completely unknown (Josh. 15: 21-63). 
Micah calls it a city too small to be among the thousands, 
towns numbering about one thousand inhabitants. Nor is it 
named among the cities which Judah again possessed after 
the exile (Ezra 2:3-5). The people at Christ’s time called it 
a village (John 7:42). Yet the Lord God, who usually selects 

[889] 
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small things to perform great miracles, selected the litile town 
of Bethlehem as the birthplace of the incarnate Son of God, 

“Out of thee shall He come forth unto Me that is to be 
Ruler in Israel.” ‘Come forth,” yaza, does not per se mean to 
be born, but to go forth (Gen. 8:19; 10:11; Ruth 1:7; etc.). 
It may mean to go forth by birth (cp. Gen. 25: 25-26; 38:28; 
2 Kings 20:18), but there the context clearly defines the man- 
ner of going forth. The yaza by itself in our passage would as 
little denote the birth of this Ruler as the same expression 
“to go forth” in Micah 4:10 has anything to do with being 
born, but rather speaks of Jerusalem’s population going forth 
from the city into the Babylonian exile. The word simply 
tells us that the promised Ruler would go forth, issue, not 
from Jerusalem, but from Bethlehem; not from the royal city, 
but from a small, unimportant village. The context, how- 
ever, speaks of a birth which had already been announced 
by Isaiah (7:14) ‘as one of the greatest miracles of the ages, 
the birth of a son by a virgin who, while she conceived and 
gave birth, remained what she was, a pure virgin, “who knew 
not a man” (Luke 1:34). This context and the fulfillment of 
this promise (Luke 1 and 2) show that the going forth which 
the Lord had in mind when He caused Micah to write this 
prophecy was not merely the issuing forth from Bethlehem 
of a Ruler who might have been born in any other city of 
Judah, but of a Ruler who would be born at the native town 
of His ancestor, David, the forefather of Judah’s royal dynasty. 
So the Jews correctly understood this prophecy (Matt. 2:6; 
John 7:42). 

“Ruler in Israel,” rather, Ruler of Israel. The prepo- 
sition 3 in this connection always means “over.” Such a 
Ruler had long ago and time and again been prophesied. 
Jacob on his deathbed had prophesied the coming of Shiloh, 
the peaceful, unto whom would be the gathering of the people 
(Gen. 49:10f.). Hannah, the mother of Samuel, hoped for 
and worshiped the promised King Messiah, to whom the Lord 
would give strength and power (1 Sam.2:10). (Cp. also 
2 Sam. 7:12-16; Ps.2; 22:23-32; 45; 47; 72; 110; Is. 9:6, 7; 
etc.) Isaiah had also foretold the Virgin Birth (7:14). And 
now Micah is chosen to add another line to the picture of 
King Messiah as presented in the word of prophecy through- 
out the ages. Bethlehem, the small, insignificant town, was 
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to be honored by being the place from which He who was to be 
the Ruler of Israel was to come forth by birth. 

“Whose goings forth are from of old, from everlasting.” 
Of old, mikkedem. Kedem properly is that which lies before; 
transferred to time, that which lies before us in the more or 
less distant past. That may be a century, or a millennium, 
or several millenniums; or finally arriving at the first day on 
which God created time, we see before our astonished vision 
that timeless, ageless eternity, which no man’s mind can com- 
prehend, where nothing, no one, existed save He who calls 
Himself I Am that I Am. The context must decide whether 
kedem denotes “old,” “ancient,” in the sense of time or of 
ageless eternity. It is used in the former sense, e. g., Deut. 
33:15 (mountains of old); Is. 19:11 (kings); Ps. 143:5; etc.; 
in the latter, e. g., Ps. 55:19; Hab. 1:12; the plural, Prov. 8:23. 
“From everlasting,” mime olam, derived from a root, mean- 
ing “to be hidden,” is used to denote time “hidden,” time of 
which the beginning, or the end, or both, are unkown, un- 
knowable, or nonexistent. That olam is a term for eternity 
when ascribed to God is evident from such passages as Ps. 90: 2; 
Prov. 8:23; Is.63:16; etc.; that it refers to His acts in time, 
from Is. 42:14; 44:7; 63:9; Jer.2:20. Again, the context 
must decide whether olam refers to time or to eternity. 

Micah states that the “goings forth” of the Ruler are from 
of old, from everlasting. What is the meaning of “goings 
forth,” and to which goings forth does Micah refer, those in 
time or those in eternity, or both? “Goings forth,” mozaoth, 
is derived from yaza, to go forth. The feminine plural occurs 
only here and in the Masoretic correction of the vulgar He- 
brew word for “privy,” substituting for it “outgoings,” ex- 
crements. The masculine form occurs quite frequently and 
may mean (1) the place of going forth (e.g., Ezek. 42:11; 
43:11, gates; 2 Kings 2:21, water springs); (2) that which 
proceeds from (Num. 30:13; Deut. 8:3; Jer.17:16); (3) the 
act of going forth (2 Sam.3:25; Ps. 19:7, A. V.6; Hos. 6:3; 
Ezek. 12:4; Dan. 9:25). In our passage it can mean only the 
act of going forth, since eternity is no place. The plural may 
refer to a number of “goings forth,” or it may be the plural 
of amplification, referring to a single act, but viewing this act 
in its various stages or steps. Compare Jer. 2:2, where both 
“thy youth” and “thy espousals” are plural in the Hebrew 
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text, although the reference very clearly is to only one youth 
and one espousal.* Again the context must decide whether 
the plural refers to one outgoing or a number of them. 


How, then, are we to understand these words of Micah, 
“Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting”? 
They certainly cannot merely signify that the pedigree of this 
Child can be traced back into the ancient past, since this is 
true of every descendant of Abraham and David (cp. 1 Chron. 
1:1-28; 2:1-15). A lineage dating back to ancient times could 
not serve as a special characteristic of the future Ruler. The 
ancient rabbis referred these words to the uttering of the 
Messiah’s name in eternity; Calvin, to the eternal predestina- 
tion of Christ to the Messianic office. Yet neither the one nor 
the other can possibly be called a going forth. Neither can 
the words denote the many preparations made by God from 
the earliest times in prophecy and history for the founding 
of the Messianic kingdom. For the words speak not of the 
founding of a kingdom, nor of the preparation for such a king- 
dom, nor of the many prophecies or any prophecy of the going 
forth or goings forth of the Ruler. The Prophet speaks of 
mozaoth, goings forth, and of the birth of a person, the future 
King. Preparing or foretelling forthgoings is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from the act of forthgoing. 

The context very definitely speaks of a going forth (verbal 
form) from Bethlehem, and this going forth is defined more 
exactly as a birth by a human mother (v.3). If the verb 
“go forth” is identified by the Prophet with the birth of the 
future Ruler, why should not the noun form mozaoth, goings 
forth, or going forth, attributed to this child, refer to another 
going forth, or other goings forth, of this child by birth. 
There are no other mozaoth, births, or birth, in time recorded 
of this child. Yet Micah knew of another birth of this future 
Ruler to be born at Bethlehem. He knew Is. 7:14, where this 
child is called Immanuel. He knew Is. 9:6-7, which speaks 
of the gift by birth of a Man Child who is at the same time 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father. Micah 5:2-8 con- 
stantly refers to these two prophecies of his contemporary, as 





* So shilluchim, plural, literally “sendings away,” is “divorce,” sing., 
Ex.18:2; kippurim (Ex. 29:36; 30:10; etc.), not “atonements,” but atone- 
ment; binot, fem. pl. (Is. 27:11), insight, Ges.-Kautzsch, par.124e.f. We 
might compare the English “news,” “tidings.” 
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we shall see. If Isaiah does not hesitate to call this Child the 
Everlasting Father, why should not Micah’s words refer to 
the eternal birth of Him of whom God Himself had pro- 
claimed: “Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee 
(Ps. 2:7)”? Why should these words not refer to Him who 
claims for Himself a bringing forth, a birth, before the heavens 
and the earth were made, who was set up from everlasting 
(meolam), or ever the earth was (mikadme erez) (Prov. 
8:23), when He was by the Lord as His Master Workman 
(Prov. 8:30), at the side of Him who is God from everlasting 
to everlasting (Ps. 90:2) ? 

As the context obliges us to refer olam and kedem to 
eternity, so the context demands the reference of mozaoth, 
going forth, to the eternal birth and therefore its interpreta- 
tion as plural in form only, not in meaning. It is this one 
timeless going forth from the Father by eternal generation 
that distinguishes this Child, born at Bethlehem, from all other 
descendants of David. And this eternal birth, His eternal 
Sonship alone, qualifies the Babe of Bethlehem for His work. 


V.3. “Therefore will He give them up.” “He,” Jehovah; 
“them,” Judah. Micah had foretold the complete destruction 
of Jerusalem (ch. 3:12) because of its wickedness (3:9-11). 
Like a woman in travail, the daughter of Zion will cry out 
(4:10) “to bring forth,” rather, “and break forth.” As a stream 
in floodtime breaks forth and scatters its waters far and wide, 
so the daughter of Zion, the people of Jerusalem, would have 
to break forth out of the city and go even to Babylon (v.10), 
while the city would be defiled (v.11), and their judge (col- 
lective singular), their kings, be smitten on the cheek, shame- 
fully maltreated. Only a few decades later Manasseh was 
taken to Babylon in chains (2 Chron. 33:11). On the hu- 
miliating treatment of the last kings of Judah read Jer. 22; 
Shallum (Jehoahaz) Jer. 22:11-12, cp. 2 Chron. 36:1-4; Je- 
hoiakim, Jer. 22:13-19; Jehoiachin, or Coniah, 22:24-28; Ze- 
dekiah, Jer. 52:4-11. God would give up His people, they 
would become subjects of foreign rulers, and this condition 
would continue “until the time that she which travaileth 
hath brought forth.” That is of course not the Church, as 
rationalistic interpreters tell us. Here is a manifest reference 
to a prophecy spoken by Micah’s contemporary, Isaiah: “Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son” (Is. 7:14), liter- 
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ally, Behold, the virgin pregnant and giving birth, yoledet, 
to a son! And Micah says: Until the one giving birth has 
given birth, yoledah yaladah. In Bethlehem was to be born 
the Woman’s Seed, the Virgin’s Son, Immanuel; and while 
the oppression of Israel was to last until His birth, this Child 
was to be the Ruler of Israel; He was to be that Shiloh in 
whom the scepter would again be in the hand of Judah (Gen. 
49:10). By this Child born in Bethlehem, near the tower of 
the flock, the tower Edar (Gen. 35:21), the first dominion, the 
Davidic dynasty, the kingdom, shall come from Bethlehem 
to the daughter of Jerusalem (Micah 4:8), the Church of God, 
the Church of Jesus Christ. As Jerusalem owed its royal 
glory to the man David, born at Bethlehem, so the Jerusalem 
of the New Testament (Gal. 4:26), the Israel of God (Gal. 
6:16), the Church of the first-born written in heaven (Heb. 
12:22 f.), owes all its glory to the Child born of a human 
mother, a virgin, at Bethlehem Ephratah, a Child whose goings 
out are from of old, from everlasting. O wondrous Child of 
Bethlehem! 


“Then the remnant of His brethren shall return unto the 
children of Israel.” The “remnant,” yeter, frequently denotes 
something besides what is mentioned in the context, and 
sometimes is translated “rest” (Judg. 7:6; 1 Sam. 13:12; 2 Sam. 
10:10). Compare also the frequent expression “the rest of the 
acts,” etc. (1 Kings 11:41; etc.) Sometimes it is translated 
“residue” (Is. 44:19; Jer. 27:19; etc.). Besides the “Children 
of Israel,” besides the reunited nation returning out of exile 
(cp. Is. 11:13; Jer. 3:18; Hos. 1:10), brethren of the Messiah 
according to the flesh, there is mentioned here another com- 
pany of brethren, not according to the common descent from 
Abraham, but by faith in the Gospel —those Gentiles that 
according to the prophecy would join Israel;' those nations 
that in the last days shall go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
there to learn His ways and to walk in His paths (Micah 
4:2-5; Is.2:2-4; cp. Hos.1:10; Is.11:10-12; Eph. 2:11-22; 
Rom. 9: 24-26; 1 Pet. 2:10). The Ruler of Israel is not ashamed 
to call these Gentile nations “His brethren” (Heb. 2:11; cp. 
Matt. 12:50; John 10:16; 12:51-52). What an honor to be 
acknowledged as a brother of Him whose goings forth are 
from of old and from everlasting, whose divine power hath 
given unto us all things that pertain unto life and godliness 
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and exceeding great and precious promises, that by Him we 
might be made partakers of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:3-4), 
being transformed into the image of the Father, our Creator, 
and of the Son, our blessed Redeemer! Not only converted 
Israel, but converted Gentiles of every race and every nation 
will be made brethren of the Ruler of eternity. 

V.4. “And He shall stand and feed in the strength of the 
Lord, in the majesty of the name of the Lord, His God.” His 
strength is that of the Lord, for He is the Mighty God (Is. 9:7). 
His is a strength that no man can resist, a strength tested to 
the utmost in the great battle of Golgotha, where in the midst 
of hell He stood unconquered, unconquerable. Though for- 
saken of God, yet He did not forsake His God, but adhered 
to Him in the divine strength of His almighty love. And three 
days later He stands victorious on the grave, the Conqueror 
of all the host of hell. “In the majesty of the name of Jehovah, 
His God.” As God, He is Jehovah. As one born of a human 
mother, the Lord is His God, with whom nevertheless —a 
marvel beyond human understanding — He, Immanuel, is one, 
the connecting Link between God and man, uniting divinity 
and humanity in one person. “The majesty of the name of 
the Lord,” this phrase reminds us of such passages as Phil. 
2:9-11; Eph. 1:20-23; Rev. 4: 6-14. 

This power and this majesty the Messiah employs in feed- 
ing, in shepherding, His people. He is, indeed, the Shepherd- 
King. In Him are combined the royal power and majesty of 
Deity and the Shepherd’s tender love. He is the Son of God, 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. What marvelous honor 
bestowed upon human beings, frail, sinful, mortal, to have such 
a King! (Hymn 94:2.) 

This Shepherd-King stands, He does not lie down. He 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. He is pictured here not even 
as sitting on His throne of glory. No, He stands, stands with 
all the power of the majesty of the Lord God. Yet He stands 
as the loving Shepherd of His sheep, watching with eyes of 
love every sheep and lamb of His flock, constantly on the look- 
out lest an enemy disturb its peace; a superhuman task, yet 
a work of love with Him. 

“And they shall abide.” “Abide,” yashab, is used here 
in the sense of dwelling quietly, safely, in full security. (Cp. 
Jer. 17:25; Zech. 9:5; Is.11:4-9.) That is not a false security. 
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It is a safety and security far more reliable than any human 
scheme of health insurance, old-age pension, or social security 
can possibly guarantee; for there stands the Shepherd, who 
now, after having been exalted far above all heavens, “shall 
be great unto the ends of the earth.” The iron fist of Assyria 
and Babylon held all the world in fearsome subjection. The 
power of Rome was respected throughout the world, so that 
its humblest citizen could be sure of its protection (cp. Acts 
16:37-40; 22:25-29; 23:26-35). Yet, that is as nothing com- 
pared with the power of the Shepherd-King of His Church, 
yes, with the power of even the humblest member of His flock. 
For here is the King clad in the royal robes of the strength 
of the Lord, vested with the imperial garment of the majesty 
of the name of the Lord, the omnipresent, omnipotent, om- 
niscient, eternal Jehovah. Such is our King. 

V.5. “And this Man shall be the Peace.” Literally, 
“This One is Peace.” At His birth the angels sang, “Peace 
on earth.” And the nature of the peace that He brought to 
the world is reflected in the name announced by the angel 
before His birth and given to Him on the day of His cir- 
cumcision: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21; Luke 2:14; ep. v. 29). 
He it is that fulfilled Isaiah 53; He it is whose blood cleanseth 
us from all sin (1 John 1:7; 2:2): “through whom we have 
peace with God” (Rom. 5:1); who is our Peace, not only be- 
cause He has made of both Jews and Gentiles one, having 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us, but 
who also abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the Law of 
commandments by fulfilling every iota of God’s Law; who 
reconciled both Jews and Gentiles unto God by the Cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby; who came and preached 
peace to those which were afar off and to them that were 
nigh; through whom we all have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father, so that we are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, at peace with God and in full enjoyment of the rich bless- 
ings of our Father’s home. (Cp. Eph. 2:15-17; Hymn 94:1.) 
Every believer, no matter how black his sin, may sing Hymn 
37: 13-15. 

“The Assyrian! When he shall come into our land and 
when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise against 
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him seven shepherds and eight principal men.” Very em- 
phatically the name of the enemy stands at the very beginning 
of the sentence. Assyria at the time of Micah was the arch- 
enemy of Israel and Judah (cp. 2 Kings 15:19-29; 16: 7-12; 
17: 3-6, 23-27; 18:7-19:37). Micah mentions the enemy threat- 
ening the very existence of the people of God in his day as a 
type of all future enemies of the New Testament Church of 
God: Rome, imperial and papal; Rationalism, Modernism, 
Atheism, Communism, all that vast host of Gog and Magog, 
gathered by the prince of darkness, covering the breadth of 
the earth, compassing the camp of the saints about, marshaling 
their forces against the beloved city, the Church of Jesus 
Christ (Rev. 20:8-9). “Assyria” — the very name struck ter- 
ror to the heart of every believer. Just as the hearts of the 
believers are filled with forebodings of disaster at the very 
thought of the vast host of enemies fighting against the Chris- 
tian Church in our day and age. Yet, though devils all the 
world shall fill, all eager to devour us, we need not tremble, 
we need fear no ill, for there is our Ruler, the virgin-born 
Ruler of Israel. He stands ready to defend His Church. 

“Then we shall raise against him seven shepherds and 
eight men.” Like the three and four (Amos 1:3-11); the 
four, five (Is. 17:6), the six and seven (Job 5:19; Prov. 6:16), 
so the seven and eight here (also Eccl. 11:2) are not to be re- 
garded mathematically, but as rhetorical figures, used to ex- 
press an indefinite number, with or without the connotation 
of intensification. While sometimes the figure denotes a scanty 
measure, two, at the most three, e.g., Is.17:6, here, as in 
Amos 1:3-11, it is used in the sense of satis superque, enough 
and more. Shepherds are the spiritual leaders of the people, 
clerical and laic; leaders not like the false shepherds so bitterly 
denounced by Micah (ch. 3:1-11) and later by Jeremiah (ch. 
23:1, 2, 9-32), but leaders who are at the same time “principal 
men,” princes of, or among, men; the same construction found 
Is. 29:9, “the poor among men”; Prov. 15:20; 21:20, “a fool- 
ish man,” literally, a fool of man or among men. Compare 
the expression “a prince of a fellow.” These leaders shall 
oppose the enemies of the Church, ruled by Christ. 

V.6. “And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the 
sword and the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof.” Nim- 
rod was one of the earliest empire builders, the beginning 
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of whose kingdom was Babylon (Gen. 10:8-10), extending 
throughout Shinar, Sumeria, northwest of the Persian Gulf 
along the lower course of the Euphrates. From Babylon Nim- 
rod went northward to Asshur, Assyria, and built Nineveh 
and its sister cities (Gen.10:11-12). Nimrod is father or 
founder of both Babylon and Assyria, who later became in 
inverse order the archenemies of Israel and types of all Satanic 
powers opposing the Church of God (Eph. 2:2,3). Refrain- 
like the words “when he shall come, etc.,” are repeated from 
v. 5, testifying to the terror caused by the Assyrian invasion 
of Judah. The Prophet still hears the tramp of the soldiers, 
the beating of the horses’ hoofs, the rattling of the chariots as 
in endless numbers they cover the land. So the believing 
child of God still shudders, his heart still beats with terror at 
the memory of trials and tribulations, of fierce battles against 
Satan’s temptations, of attacks which almost robbed him of 
his faith and salvation. It is indeed a mighty enemy that 
opposes the Christian Church and its individual members. 
Yet it is not a hopeless battle, thank God! Not only will they 
repulse the attacks of the enemy, not only will they defend 
the Church against the inroads of its many adversaries, they 
will also take the offensive, attack the enemy, invade his 
territory, lay it waste “in the entrances thereof,” their gates, 
all their cities. By the taking of the gates the city was taken. 
They will destroy their evil influence and liberate those that 
were held in the bondage of sin and unbelief. The weapons 
of their warfare are, of course, not carnal, but spiritual, forged 
by the Lord God Himself (Eph. 6:11-20), and on that very 
account mighty to succeed in an undertaking impossible to 
mere human means and endeavors (2 Cor. 10:1-6). 

Who are these leaders, these princely men? We think 
of men like Paul and his associates, the other Apostles; of 
Athanasius, Augustine, Jerome, Wycliffe, Luther and his aides, 
Tyndale, L. Harms, Walther, Krauth. We think of the many 
missionaries among savage nations who wrought and labored 
and suffered and died in their battle against devilish supersti- 
tions and hellish janaticism and Satanic hatred; of those mis- 
sionaries who may be working in highly cultured centers of 
learning, trying to bring men to Christ to whom the Gospel 
of Christ is folly and an offense, an insult to their superior 
learning and wisdom. We think of the many pastors who 
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faithfully feed the flock assigned to them by the great Shep- 
herd and by word and deed battle against the modern trends 
of thought, the natural sluggishness of the Christian’s flesh, 
the ever-increasing danger of worldliness threatening the very 
existence of the Church. We think of the teachers in our 
parish and Sunday schools who train the future generation 
to take over the battle against the kingdom of darkness. We 
think of the many consecrated laymen who, without denying 
one iota of their Christian faith and conviction, use their 
financial and civic and political influence to guard and promote 
the interest of the Church of Christ. We think of all those 
Christian husbands and wives who by the effective power of 
a Christian life and example have gained their spouse for 
Christ’s kingdom. And since the numbers seven and eight 
are not mathematical numbers, we think last, but not least, of 
all those Christian parents who make their homes Christian 
homes, powerful bulwarks against the invading forces of sin 
and Satan, effective arsenals and recruiting stations for willing, 
courageous, consecrated soldiers of Christ, carrying the ban- 
ners of the Babe of Bethlehem, the Ruler of the world, to the 
ends of the earth. 

“Thus shall He deliver us.” It is the Church that raises 
seven shepherds and eight princely men; the Church that 
fights the battle of the Lord; that carries the banner of their 
divine Ruler to all nations. Yet the Church confesses: With 
might of ours can naught be done. It is not their own efforts, 
their own wisdom, experience, psychological insight, progres- 
siveness, eloquence, or any other human skill or aptitude that 
grants to the believers success and victory. Their loss were 
soon effected, were they to rely on their own strength. Paul 
plants, Apollos waters, yet the Lord grants success. The 
Church labors, and battles, and preaches, and evangelizes, yet 
the Lord delivers, saves, gives them victories and success. 
They are only His instruments, powerless in themselves (2 Cor. 
3:5), yet able to do all through the power of that Child born 
at Bethlehem, the Ruler of Israel, whose goings forth are 
from of old, from everlasting. To Him all glory! 

In contrast to the twofold mention of the coming of the 
Assyrian into the land (vv. 5-6) there follows a twofold pres- 
entation of the Church’s victory over the enemy (vv. 7-8). 


V.7. “And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of 
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many people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon 
the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men.” “Remnant of Jacob.” The name Jacob instead of 
Israel is used purposely here to denote the weakness, sinful- 
ness, and unworthiness of the people addressed. “Remnant,” 
sheerith, occurs five times in Micah. Ch. 2:17 it denotes that 
“little flock” of believers in contrast to those who, while 
named the house of Jacob (2:7), are only outwardly Jews 
(Rom. 2:28); have no lot or part in the congregation of the 
Lord (2:5; ep. Acts 8:21). In ch. 4:7 God promises to make 
her “that halted” (the same word used of Jacob, Gen. 32:31 
[Hebrew, v.32] and occurring only once more, Zeph. 3:19), 
a “remnant,” sheerith, that shall be a strong nation, over which 
the Lord shall reign forever (v.7b). In ch.7:18 we are 
told that the Lord “passeth by the transgression of the remnant 
of His heritage,” etc. There can be no doubt that the rem- 
nant are the elect children of God (cp. Is. 10: 20-22; 11:11-16; 
Rom. 9:27). Jacobs they are, utterly unworthy (Gen. 27: 
1-36); yet by the grace of God His chosen people (Gen. 32:10), 
the remnant according to the election of grace (Rom. 11:5; 
9:6 b-12). 

This remnant is found “in the midst of many people” 
scattered throughout every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people.” And they are placed there for a purpose. They 
are, says Micah, “as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon 
the grass.” “Dew,” occurring some 36 times, is “the night mist 
of the summer months in Palestine, which represents the con- 
densed moisture brought by westerly winds from the Medi- 
terranean and cooled by the night air. As rain does not fall 
from the beginning of May to the latter part of October, the 
night mist supplies to the parched vegetation moisture abun- 
dant enough to sustain the summer crops.” (Micah with Com- 
mentary, M. L. Margolis, p. 55.) 

“Dew” symbolizes both material blessings (Gen. 27: 28- 
39; Deut. 33:13, 28; Hag.1:10; Zech. 8:12) and spiritual gifts, 
particularly the life-giving, life-restoring, life-preserving power 
of God and His Word (Deut. 32:2; Ps. 133:3; Is. 26:19; Hos. 
14:5). “Showers,” rebibim, invariably are symbolic of God’s 
blessings. The word occurs six times: as a material blessing 
(Ps. 65:10; Jer. 3:3; 14:22) ; as symbolic of spiritual vivification 
(Deut. 32:2; Ps. 72:6; Micah 5:7). The elect of God, weak, 
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sinful Jacobs, despised by the men of wisdom and power of 
this world (1 Cor. 1:26-28), nevertheless are the life of the 
world. They are in possession of what the world needs, the 
life-giving and preserving Gospel of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
Of Him they testify, His Peace they proclaim, His kingdom 
they advertise by their words (2 Kings 5:1-3; Acts 8:4-12, 
27 ff.; 11:19-26), and by their lives (Matt. 5: 14-16; Phil. 2:15; 
1 Pet. 2:12; 3:1-2). This testimony comes down upon the bar- 
ren hearts of their unbelieving fellow men. Like showers 
from heaven, it mellows the hard soil of their hearts and 
changes their hearts from thickets of thistles and thorns to 
beautiful gardens of the Lord, a delight to God and men. 
This dew is a “dew of the Lord.” It owes its life-giving power 
not to the wisdom and skill and eloquence of man, but to 
God’s almighty grace alone. As the dew and the showers 
tarry (wait) not for man and wait not for the sons of men, as 
they look not to man for their life and existence, nor wait for 
the command of man to come or stay away, so it is indeed Paul 
that labors, that plants, and Apollos that waters, but it is God 
that giveth the increase (1 Cor. 3:6; 1 Cor. 15:9-10). 


What seemed like the tragic end of the glory that was 
Israel, the exile, the scattering of the nation that God had 
chosen as His own, shall be the fructifying dew, the life- 
giving showers, that will cause a new Israel of God (Gal. 
6:16) , far outnumbering the old Israel after the flesh, to sprout 
from the barren soil of pagandom, the Church of the Shep- 
herd-King. 

V.8. “And the remnant of Jacob shall be among the 
Gentiles in the midst of many people as a lion among the 
beasts of the forest, as a young lion among the flocks of sheep; 
who, if he go through, both treadeth down and teareth in 
pieces, and none can deliver.” Refrainlike the Prophet re- 
peats the first clause of v.7, adding only “among the Gen- 
tiles.” The kingdoms of Nimrod, Assyria and Babylon (v. 6), 
are frequently compared to lions and young lions because of 
their strength, swiftness, and ferocity (Jer. 4:7; 5:6; 25:38; 
49:19); so also the enemies of believers in general (Ps. 17:12). 
Here the term is applied to the believers. Feeble Jacob, the 
playball of the nations, God’s Church, afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, seemingly a woman forsaken and refused (Is. 54: 
6,11), shall become a powerful lion, breaking into the folds 
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of Nimrod — Satan, depriving him of his sheep, treading down 
his strongholds of unbelief and sin and superstition, delivering 
those who had been held captive by the prince of darkness, 
making constantly new inroads on his vast empire, gaining 
constantly more territory; a victorious Church whose in- 
dividual members are more than conquerors (Rom. 8: 33-39; 
1 Cor. 15:55-57). And while the Gospel of the virgin-born 
Shepherd-King, the Babe of Bethlehem, for many will be as 
life-giving dew and vivifying showers, a savor of life unto 
life, to others who steadfastly refuse to give up their opposition 
it will become a savor of death unto death (2 Cor. 2:15-16). 
He that believes not is damned (Mark 16:16), is trodden 
down, hopelessly lost, one whom “none can deliver” (John 
3:36). And who is sufficient for these things? Not Jacobs, 
not mortal men, be they ever so wise and powerful, but only 
the dew of the Lord, the Gospel of the Man who is Peace 
(2 Cor. 2:14). 





Micah’s prophecy, written 700 years before the birth of 
Christ, is a true Christmas Gospel, the New Testament good 
tidings of great joy in the language of the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament believers looked forward in hopeful an- 
ticipation to that wondrous birth at Bethlehem to which after 
1,900 years we look back in joyous faith and grateful adoration. 

We offer a few suggestions on the homiletical treatment 
of this rich text. In Psalm 136 the Psalmist praises the ever- 
lasting mercy of the Lord, who alone doeth great wonders, 
and points to a number of His wondrous works. Yet the 
greatest of all wonders is that celebrated by Christendom at 
Christmas time. “His Name Shall Be Called Wonderful.” 
(1) Wondrous is His person, v.2; (2) Wondrous is His work 
(establishment of peace with God, v.5a; deliverance from 
enemies, v.6b; gathering His sheep, v.3b; feeding and pro- 
tecting them, v.4; giving them shepherds, v.5b); (3) Won- 
drous are His subjects (the remnant of Jacob, weak, sinful 
beings are changed into life-giving dew, v.7; victorious con- 
querors over Satan’s kingdom, vv. 8,5a,6b; in the power of 
their King, v.6 b).— The Ruler Born at Bethlehem. (1) His 
marvelous origin; (2) His royal rule; (3) His willing sub- 
jects. — The Babe of Bethlehem, the Prince of Peace. (1) The 
nature of this peace. If He had come to establish political, 
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social peace, He would have been the greatest failure. He 
brings a better peace; (2) His qualification for this work (as 
God-Man He can bear our sins, fulfill the Law, procure right- 
eousness, earn peace with God). The text offers ample mate- 
rial for several sermons: on Christmas Eve, “The Marvelous 
Birth”; on Christmas Day, “His Royal Rule”; on Second 
Christmas Day, “His Willing Subjects.” Or the Second Christ- 
mas Day may be devoted to missions: The Christ Child and Mis- 
sions. (1) The mission workers (all Christians, the remnant 
of Jacob, delivered by Him who is Peace); (2) The Mission 
Field (“unto the ends of the earth,” v.4); “in the midst of 
many people,” v. 7). (Call attention to congregational, District, 
synodical mission work and opportunities still beckoning). 
(3) Mission methods (the Word of God, Law and Gospel); 
(4) Success of missions (vv. 3b, 5 b, 6a, 7, 8). 




















Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies 
for the New Church Year 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Rom. 8: 28-32 


The Text and the Day. — Only the Christian can enter the 
portals of the new year with a cheering ray of real hope. The 
gift of Christ is the only ground for any legitimate trust in 
God. If Christ had not been given, there would be no founda- 
tion for hope in God. The text gives reassurance, it gives 
confidence of our blessed condition and assured hope in 
Christ. We need hope especially at the beginning of the new 
year. The text assures us that we can have all things with 
Christ. 

Notes on Meaning. — V. 28. The distinguishing character 
of the saints: they love God. Our love of God makes every 
act of Providence sweet and profitable to us. Everything 
works for our “good” — namely, that we abide in the faith 
and are eternally saved. All our crosses and losses, our suf- 
fering and pain, will work out that way. This is the Chris- 
tian’s confidence. God will never destroy that confidence or 
let us down. The Christians “know” this to be a fact from 
God’s Word, from divinely worked conviction, from personal 
experience. This solves the mystery of suffering. 

V.29. No matter what may happen to the child of God 
during the new year, that predetermined will of God that the 
Christian should be conformed to the image of Christ cannot 
be altered. In appearance and acts we should be like His Son. 
Christ is the only-begotten Son. We are sons by adoption, 
but we are partaking of the same bliss in richest measure 
with Christ. V.30. This certainty of our salvation is based 
upon an unchangeable foundation — God has predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children. The eternal election of God 
is our guarantee that nothing shall separate us from the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. We have been chosen through Jesus 
Christ and not because of any virtue in us. Christ’s work is. 
sufficient. Vv.31-32. If God chose us from eternity to be 
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conformed to the image of His Son . . . if God elected us to 
be His beloved children . . . if God’s eternal purpose is our 
salvation ... and it is . . . then God certainly will take care 
of us in spite of what may happen to us in the new year... . 
Herein lies a great challenge. V.31. “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” “The Lord is on my side.” Ps. 
118:6. All the resources of God are for those who are for 
Him. With God we are stronger than the entire world. 
V.32. Who can hinder God from giving us all things when 
He spared not His own Son? “Ye are Christ’s, and all things 
are yours.” 


Preaching Emphases. —No chapter so beautiful. Its 
burden is the privilege of the believers. “All things with 
Christ.” Christians enter the new year with the blessed cer- 
tainty of their salvation. This certainty rests on God’s 
eternal election. This certainty challenges us to carry on 
under all conditions. This certainty gives us power to face 
up to life in the new year. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 

Preaching Pitfalls. —'The preacher should first direct men 
to repentance, to knowledge of sins, to faith in Christ, to 
obedience to God, before he speaks of the mystery of the eternal 
election of God. The doctrine of election can be a comfort to 
the believer when we consider it with all the facts and con- 
solatory promises of the Gospel. Let the preacher not try 
to reason out that which God has not revealed. To bridge 
the gap between universal grace and election is humanly 
impossible. Rom. 11:33. Let the preacher never underestimate 
the unlimited scope of “all things.” This is no blind exaggera- 
tion, but a divine fact. 


Problem and Goal.— Uncertainty, doubt, trouble, and 
fear! Our world afflicted with the malady of evil. How can 
we say: “Happy New Year?” Human reason stands baffled 
before the sufferings of this life. Goal: “All things with 
Christ” — through His atoning love our blood-bought souls 
are safe for eternity. The God who gave the unspeakable 
Gift of His Son will surely meet the immeasurably smaller 
requirements of our lives. Therefore enter the New Year 
with confidence, courage, and hope. The Christian’s faith 
rests on unshaken pillars. 
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Outline: 
THE UNSHAKEN PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


I. The all-sufficient promise of Almighty God. V. 28. 


A. To whom the promise is given. To loving ones, 
To called ones. 


B. The nature of this promise. Great, active, together, 
for good. 


C. The certainty of this promise. We know. 


II. The eternal purpose of Almighty God. Vv. 29-30. 
A. He conformed us to the image of His Son. 


B. He called us according to His own purpose and 
grace. 


C. He predestinated us to eternal life. 


III. The great challenge of Almighty God for all times. 
A. Who can be against us, if God be for us? V. 31. 
B. Who can hinder God from giving us all things 
freely? V. 32. 
C. Who can discourage us on the way? For in Christ 
every need is met. 


Conclusion. —God’s goodness in Christ Jesus all our 
hopes shall raise also in this year. | Enwin E. PrrEPLow 





SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
JAMES 4:13-17 


The Text and the Day. — Epistle and Gospel emphasize 
the fact that the events of history are in the hand of God 
to the end of the victory of His Son and His people. That is 
an insight which is important as the Christian looks into the 
inscrutable future of another year. The text sharpens the 
readiness of the Christian on this day to traverse that year, 
difficult and inscrutable as it is, in the name of God. 


Notes on Meaning. — As often in this Epistle, the writer 
attaches himself most closely to the thinking of Jesus; cf. 
Luke 12. — St. James approaches his concept from two fronts. 
The bland assumption that life is in our hands and that we 
may make our plans as we please is folly, since life is unstable 
and our ignorance of the future complete; vv. 13-14. The one 
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way to live is to say: “If the Lord will,” v.15. The Apostle 
.is thinking of much more, however, than the simple common- 
sense realization that God knows more about the future than 
we. He is concerned about the moral and spiritual implication 
of the mind which leaves God out of calculations; that is 
the mind that boasts in its own competence, and that boasting 
is evil, v.16. The evil is not one of foolishness merely; but it 
involves sin, the attitude that gets along without God. Further- 
more, the cultivation of the sensible and godly attitude of 
calculating life and making plans with God is difficult and 
essential. It is not a take-it-or-leave-it matter; omitting it is 
not simply silly, or bad taste; it is sin.— The preacher will 
want to incorporate in this as in other texts from James the 
emphases of the Wisdom literature. On the surface the state- 
ments appear to deal simply in common sense; actually they 
involve the grip on God which is the highest wisdom, the in- 
dwelling of God, which is the One Thing Needful. Cf. James 1: 
17-18; 4: 4-8. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—The preacher will be tempted to 
embroider his tale with the easily devised illustrations and 
applications from daily life and to neglect the more difficult 
but essential penetration into the concept “If the Lord will.” 
God’s will is more than the grinding of the wheels of fate. 
It is the plan which He has for us, the plan which in Christ 
utilizes our every moment and contact with others for the 
goals of His kingdom in ourselves and in other people; the 
plan which operates because of the redemption of Christ and 
through the work of the Spirit. 


Problem and Goal.— The problem is capsuled not only 
in vv. 13 and 14, but in v.16: rejoice in your boasting. The 
text is an indictment of pride, the readiness of man to regard 
himself as self-sufficient and to make his plans without God. 
The illustration which the text employs is homely and common, 
and thus the indictment is the more incisive. The pride 
against which the text warns is everyday, average, common; 
and the danger persists even in the Christian man that he may 
recognize the folly of pride and yet succumb to it, and thus 
succumb to sin. — Hence the goal of the sermon is to develop 
in the hearer the actual will to live life for, in, through God; 
to take God into the planning for life, to make Him the motive 
power for life. 
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Outline: 


LET EVERY PLAN OF LIFE BE BASED ON THE WILL 
OF GOD 
I. The difficulty of doing this. 


A. We seem to live through our own will, make our 
own plans, think through our own problems. 


B. The world about us, the godless world, lives ac- | 


cording to its own desires and judgments. 


II. The folly of not doing it. 
A. We do not know the future, the plans of God for us. 
B. When we desire and plan without God uppermost, 


we are actually cutting ourselves off from God; we 
sin; and thus we die. 


III. The means for achieving it. 


A. God Himself must give us the wisdom to make His 
will ours. He has redeemed us from godlessness 
through Christ; He gives us the power of His 
Spirit to make His will ours. 

B. It remains for us to make Christ and the Spirit ours 
through the Gospel and to recognize every step of 
the journey before us as one lived for God’s pur- 
poses and livable through His gracious will. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 
Cot. 1: 21-29 


The Text and the Day.—The accent of the Propers is 
upon the fact that Christ is revealed as Savior also to and 
for the Gentiles. This text stresses the idea by pointing out 
that the redemption applies also to the Gentiles, that its 
mystery is revealed also to them, that the Gospel is the device 
by which also they share in its glory. 


Notes on Meaning. — The description of the redemption 
and of justification applies both to Jew and Gentile, vv. 21-23; 
yet Paul is thinking particularly of the Gentiles, vv. 23 and 27. 
—Christ’s work completed a reconciliation between men and 
God, a change in their relation, v.21; cf. 2 Cor.5:19. But this 
reconciliation, accomplished through the work on the Cross, 
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is to the end that they might be holy and unblamable and 
unreprovable in the sight of God; that is achieved through 
faith in the Gospel of this Christ, v. 23. — The faith of the Gen- 
tiles is achieved through the Gospel ministry of St. Paul. His 
sufferings to that end are, in essence, the suffering of Christ 
for he is one with Christ and His body, the Church, and Christ 
Himself now enables the Apostle’s ministry and prays for its 
success: v.24; cf. Rom. 8:17; 1 Pet. 2:20; 3:14; 4:16; 5:10; 
Matt. 5:11.— The mystery reminds of the Greek mysteries, 
which were not irrevocably hidden, but which were revealed 
to the initiate; so the Apostle made the supreme mystery clear 
to the Gentiles. That mystery is not mere information, but 
is literally “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” vv. 25-27. — The 
goal of the Gospel for the Gentiles is their perfection in Christ 
Jesus; the power for it, not merely the labor of St. Paul, but 
the working of Christ in and through him, v. 29. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — This text is adequate for a number 
of sermons. The preacher will do well to clarify his purpose — 
at this time, the Epiphany — and concentrate on the great fact 
of the Atonement and the Gospel reaching out to those who 
were outside the Old Testament covenant.— This is one of 
the great texts on the “objective justification,” or better, recon- 
ciliation. The preacher will do well not to by-pass the doc- 
trine as abstract and unworkable, but exploit it, for it is 
central to the concept of the Gospel’s being also for the 
Gentiles. 

Preaching Emphases. — Epiphany emphases pervade the 
entire preceding section of Colossians, e. g., vv. 4, 6, 12-13, 20, 
namely, the accent on the world-wide bearing of the Atone- 
ment and the Gospel. — The personal nature of the text makes 
it possible to stress a number of ingredients in the plan of 
God for the salvation of the Gentiles: the Atonement, the 
Gospel as a means of grace, and the sacrifice and effort of 
the Christian messengers. 

Problem and Goal. — For the Colossians the problem was 
that they, as Gentiles, might not be wholly alert to their 
position in the Church which was organized by Jews. For 
a modern Gentile Christian audience, the problem is rather 
that it may not be aware of the plan of God rooted in eternity, 
consummated on the Cross, and carried out through many 
generations of Gospel witness, by which it, too, has become 
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believing. — The goal of this text is a deeper faith in the 
universal grace of God and a deeper gratitude for a place in 
the Church of Christ. Particular mission emphases do not 
seem appropriate at this time, i. e., exhortations to undertake 
mission work. They may well be postponed to subsequent 
Epiphany services. 


Outline: 
GOD’S MIGHTY PLAN OF SALVATION 
FOR THE GENTILES 
I. Undertaken through the redemption of Christ. 
A. A thorough redemption, on the Cross. 
B. A universal redemption, reconciling the world. 
II. Applied through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
A. A Gospel powerful to work faith in the redemption. 


B. A Gospel witnessed through the Apostles and 
through Christians, at the expense of suffering and 
persecution. 


C. A Gospel setting up the life of Christ in the new 
believer. 
III. Hence the object of the gratitude of the Gentile believer. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Epu. 6:1-4 


The Text and the Day. — This text fits very well into the 
emphasis of the First Sunday after Epiphany. The Epistle 
for this Sunday brings the appeal of Paul for a life of Chris- 
tian stewardship of body and mind to the glory of God. The 
Gospel brings the story of the Child in the Temple, revealing 
the 12-year-old Jesus as the One who must be about His 
Father’s business, but stressing also the proper relationship 
between parents and children. In the Gospel the parents show 
deep concern for the physical and spiritual welfare of the 
Child Jesus, and the Child Jesus shows definite respect, honor, 
and obedience to His parents. (Luke 2: 51-52.) 

Exegetical Comment.— Our text begins with the appeal 
of the Apostle to children. The Apostle expects to find chil- 
dren in a home and in the church, where the Epistle is to be 
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read. He knows nothing of race suicide, of deliberate limita- 
tion of the family, of excusing children from church attendance. 
His emphasis is on obedience, obedience of the children to 
their parents. It is the natural law that children obey their 
parents, but this law the Gospel sanctified, and therefore Paul 
adds the phrase “obey your parents in the Lord.” The 
obedience of the Christian child is to be the fruit of the child’s 
relationship to God. “For this is right” means that the Lord 
has pronounced this verdict upon the conduct of the obedient 
Christian child. “For this is well pleasing to the Lord” (Col. 
3:20). Paul does not enter here upon the pitiful case of 
parents who would demand obedience of children in things 
that are unrighteous and sinful. In vv. 2 and 3 of our text the 
Fourth Commandment is quoted. Children are to honor their 
parents. Honor includes more than love. It includes respect, 
esteem, and reverence. It is well to note that father and 
mother are placed on the same level in relationship to their 
children. In life this frequently is not done. The Fourth 
Commandment is the first commandment with promise. This 
does not mean “first” in the sense that there is no promise 
attached to the First Commandment, cf. Ex. 20:3-6; Deut. 5: 16; 
not “first” in the sense as though there are other commandments 
following it also having promise; but “first” in the sense of 
foremost. The promise of the text is well-being of obedient 
children in this life. Questions may trouble us when we see 
Christian children who are cripples or Christian children who 
die early, but this is a problem of all afflictions in the Christian 
life. Cf. Ps. 73:3 and 12; also Luke 13:2-5, and John 9:1-3 on 
questions of guilt. V.4: “Ye fathers” includes also the mother 
as indicated in v.2. “Provoke not” means that parents are not 
to treat their children in a harsh, cruel, inhuman manner. This 
was frequently the case among heathen parents. Today the 
prevailing sin is Eli’s softness and careless indifference. “Bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” can be 
translated: “but nurture them in discipline and admonition 
of the Lord.” The process of training and rearing Christian 
children is a continuous process. “Discipline” equals measures 
according to the regulations of the home, the transgression of 
which brings chastisement, yes, spanking when necessary. 
Coupled with “discipline,” holding children to proper conduct, 
is admonition, training by word, word of encouragement, but 
also word of remonstrance and reproof. In the early years 
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both are necessary. As children grow older, admonition alone 
will remain. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Do not lose yourself in minute de- 
scription of the contrast between ancient homes and modern 
homes. Do not lose yourself in a long discussion of juvenile 
delinquency, or progressive education, or the psychological 
approach to child training. It is well to know about these 
things, well to mention all of them as dangers of modern child 
training, but it is best not to expand them too fully. Our text 
has much of the directive of the Law, and there is danger of 
using the Law only in the sermon. The phrases “in the Lord,” 
“admonition of the Lord,” however, give us opportunity to 
bring in also the Gospel message. 

Preaching Emphases. — Paul in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians stresses the “una sancta.” In the Church we find chil- 
dren and parents, find them in the most intimate relationship 
of the ties of blood, but also with reference to spiritual ties 
and obligations. To bring the message of the text, mutual 
obligations are to be stressed: obligations of children to 
parents and obligations of parents to children. The application 
of the text to modern, everyday living with its great problems 
of child training, with its many broken and disrupted homes, 
is very readily made. 

Hearers’ Need. —In this day and age of the breakdown 
of the modern home, of much juvenile delinquency, of Federal 
and State prisons overcrowded with youthful criminals, the 
message of our text is definitely needed. Disrespect for 
authority usually begins at home, is carried into the school, 
is carried into life, and causes people to take the path of 
crime, which leads to prison. In this day and age of many 
neglected children and bewildered parents, modern parents 
who have read a few books on child training, or a few articles 
in a magazine, it is definitely needful to stress the sound divine 
guidance for parents and children as indicated in the text and 
in other passages of the Bible. 


Outline: 
GOD’S BLUEPRINT FOR A HAPPY MODERN HOME 


I. How Christian children fit into God’s plan for a 
happy home. 

A. God brings children into the home. Gen. 1:28 a; 

Ps. 127: 3-4. 
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B. God expects of children cbhedience, honor, reverence, 
and respect for parents. Fourth Commandment, 
Text, v. 2. 

C. Into a home where children follow God’s direction, 
God brings blessings, temporal and eternal, material 
and spiritual, Text, v. 3. 


II. How Christian parents find their place in a happy 

Christian home. 

A. Appeal to parents. Text, v. 4. Both father and 
mother are meant by God, but especially the father. 

B. Wrong principles of child-training. Eli (1 Sam. 
3:13), modern parents. 

C. Proper principles of child-training. Text, v.4. Con- 
tinuous training, discipline, admonition, Gospel 
appeal. E. L. RoSCHKE 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Rom. 1:16-25 


The Text and the Day.— The Propers, being of seasonal 
content, serve well as an introduction. 


Notes on Meaning. — V. 16; Acts 10:34. Jewish guilt and 
pharisaical worship in spite of Moses and the Prophets is as 
damnable as pagan guilt and idolatrous worship. All are 
in need of the Gospel. Acts 13:46. It was only by divine grace 
and promise that the Jews should be approached first. — V. 17: 
“From faith to faith” does not indicate a progressive revela- 
tion or faith. “From faith”: The righteousness of God is 
bestowed by way of faith only; “to faith’: The righteousness 
of God is fashioned to be receivable by faith only. The phrase 
describes the righteousness of which God is the Author. — 
Vv. 18-25: asebeia and adikia denote the depth of depravity 
which consists in deliberate, inexcusable (v.20) opposition 
to the truth. The created universe “shows” the existence of 
God, His wisdom, power, and goodness, Acts 17: 22-31; but it 
does not “reveal” God as Father and Savior. This section is 
Law. Note the many contrasts and opposites in the text: 
salvation — wrath; faith — godlessness; righteousness — un- 
righteousness; truth—lie; the almighty Creator and just 
Judge —the impotent creature and guilty sinner; blessings 
58 
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— ingratitude; unashamed (v. 32) sinners — unashamed 
Christians (v.16). 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Vv. 18-25 is too serious a section to be 
used as an outline for undue moralizing thunder; rather 
glorify the justice of God, Dan. 9: 7a; Ps. 5:4. 


Preaching Emphases. — There is a God. Man provokes 
Him to wrath. Yet God saves man. God must be just. He 
cannot deny Himself. Ps. 50:21. We cannot worship Him as 
perfect if He would not execute His threats even upon us. 
Hence we cannot quarrel with Him when His justice strikes us, 
We fear and tremble, work under the Law, rebel, defy, despair, 
and neither Jew nor Gentile can help us. God reveals to us 
salvation in Jesus Christ by the Gospel. The natural knowledge 
of God as Creator and Judge cannot save us from death; but 
the Gospel offers life by faith in Jesus. The righteousness of 
which God is the Author is bestowed by way of faith and is 
receivable by faith, with the result that the just shall live by 
faith. In His overwhelming wisdom and grace God fashioned 
the Gospel and the saving faith to interlock. He glorifies man 
that man may glorify Him. God shows His attributes to the 
Gentiles and the Jews; but they do not worship Him. There- 
fore the believers must preach the Gospel to them that sit in 
darkness, Jesus being the Savior of all. 


Problem and Goal.— We cannot exhaust the text in the 
space of 25 minutes. But there is time in earnest and sincere 
pity to expose the ravages of sin on man’s soul, spirit, mind, 
attitudes, philosophies, accomplishments, faculties, heart, body, 
life, death, and to proclaim God’s righteous wrath and just 
judgment; then to tenderly heal the broken hearts, and in 
exultant joy and passionate love preach Jesus, His powerful 
Gospel of salvation, hope, life here and yonder; then to en- 
courage to bold confession and missionary service. Hymn 346. 


Outline: 


THOU HAST DESTROYED THYSELF; BUT IN ME 
IS THINE HELP 


I. His total depravity dooms man to self-destruction. 

A. In its nature man’s depravity is a masterpiece of 
Satan and appears as ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness, v.18; in its action it never fumbles, James 1: 
14-15; in its power it is penetrating and relentless; 
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in its extent it is universal, active in Jew and 
Gentile; multiplex in its form, vv. 18, 21, 23-25; 
treacherous, v.22, and hell-bound in its course; 
thorough in its destructiveness, vv. 21, 24-25; defy- 
ing God, vv. 18b, 21a; inexcusable, vv. 19-20; 
damnable in its guilt and, in every form, mortal, 
vv. 18, 24. 
B. Not the atomic bomb, but his own depravity is also 
today the awful power by which man destroys him- 
self and in which he invokes God’s wrath and justice 
upon himself.— Are you still in the grip of this 
depravity? What form of it is holding you captive? 
Are you doomed to eternal death? 


II. God offers and extends His help by the Gospel. 


A. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is in its nature a mas- 
terpiece of God’s wisdom and grace, 1 Pet. 1: 10-12; 
in its action it never fumbles; in its power it saves; 
in its form and content it is simplex, Gal. 1:8; 
heaven-bound in its course; amazing and over- 
whelming in its healing, comfort, peace, life; in its 
value priceless, yet free to all sinners, Jew and 
Gentile. | 


B. Acts 16:31. 
C. Ps. 50:9-10; Acts 4:20. G. H. SmMuKAL 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Epu. 5:11-14 


The Text and the Day. — Christ as the Light of the world 
is the central theme for the Epiphany season. The declaration 
in v.14, “Christ shall give thee light,” makes this a practical 
Epiphany text. 

Notes on Meaning. —V.11: “works of darkness,” men- 
tioned in vv. 3-6, Rom. 1: 24-32; 13:12-13; Gal. 5:19-21. They 
spring out of moral darkness, are done under cover of physical 
darkness, and lead to eternal darkness. —“Unfruitful”: that 
is for any good purpose; produce nothing that is pleasing to 
God and helpful to man. Contrast: Cp. v.9 (best texts read 
“fruit of the light”); Gal. 5:22; Mark 3:8; Phil. 1:11. Works of 
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darkness bear terrible fruit, Rom. 6: 20-23. — “No fellowship”: 
have no part in such works nor associate with those who do 
them; for association leads to participation; cp. v. 7. — 
“Rather”; the Greek is more intensive=rather even; RSV 
has “instead.” A merely negative attitude is not enough. 
A Christian must take a militant attitude toward social evils. 
“Bad company ruins good morals,” 1Cor.15:33 (RSV).— 
“Reprove them”: Christians must fearlessly bear testimony 
against evils that bring the wrath of God upon individuals, 
families, communities, and nations. History bears ample testi- 
mony to the corroding influence of social vice. Though the 
life of a righteous man is a standing rebuke to a life of sin 
and shame, oral rebuke is also called for. — V.12 is no argu- 
ment against oral rebuke, but rather a condemnation of the 
levity with which the heathen spoke of the licentiousness prac- 
ticed in the groves of Ephesus and elsewhere. Christianity 
brought a new sense of virtue, decency, and delicacy into the 
world. — V.13. A general principle is here introduced to 
support the foregoing admonition; cp. John 3:19-21. It is the 
very nature of light to banish darkness. Christians are to 
let the light of God’s Word expose the nature of these works of 
darkness. — V.14. Not an exact quotation of any O.T. pas- 
sage, but rather a free rendering and application of the thought 
contained in Is. 60:1 and similar passages. —-Many members 
of the church at Ephesus had been “darkness” and now were 
a “light in the Lord”; cp. v. 8 and John 8:12. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —'The exegetical difficulties of this 
passage should not be brought into the pulpit. — In referring 
to the works of darkness of our day the preacher must maintain 
the delicacy of speech called for by a mixed congregation, and 
yet be specific enough that the sins of the flesh will be recog- 
nized in their true nature and fearful results.— When the 
last words, “Christ shall give thee light,” are not used as 
a theme, care must be taken that the light of Christ and His 
Gospel are not overlooked but rather set forth as the only 
real antidote to the works of darkness. 


Preaching Emphases. — Assuming that on previous Epiph- 
any days Christ has been proclaimed as the true Light 
(John 1:9), emphasis in the use of this text should be on the 
lure, the contaminating influence, and the soul-destroying 
power of the works of darkness of our own time (the general 
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night life) and the duty of Christians to avoid and reprove 
them. 

Problem and Goal.— While Satan paints the works of 
the flesh in attractive colors, the preacher must with becoming 
delicacy, yet with sternness and fervor, reveal the real char- 
acter of these works of darkness by turning on the light of 
God’s Word. Christ must be exalted as the Savior, who 
delivers us from the power and the love of sin as well as 
from its curse. 


Outline: 
THE UNFRUITFUL WORKS OF DARKNESS 


I. They must be recognized in their true character, as 

A. Darkness; done in secret. 

B. Unfruitful; not helpful but harmful. 

C. Shameful; too indecent to be spoken about (except 
for corrective purposes, IIB). 

II. They must be avoided and reproved by Christians. 

A. We are admonished to avoid these deeds and the 
fellowship of those who live in them. 

B. We are to reprove and rebuke them by word and 
the example of our life. 1 Pet. 4: 1-4. 

C. Christ through the light of His Gospel will enable 
us to recognize the sinful nature of these works of 
the flesh and enable us to escape their seductive and 
damning power. 

Appeal. —1 Pet. 2:11. Eph. 5:1-8. For those who repent 
and believe there is cleansing in the blood of Christ; otherwise 
no inheritance, but destruction of soul and body in hell. 

MartTIn WALKER 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
1 Cor. 3:1-10 


The Text and the Day. — The Epiphany season reflects the 
Christmas glory. The Gospel manifests the glory of Christ 
in the stilling of the tempest. Is this glory reflected in our 
sanctification? The Epistle, Rom. 13:8-10, insists that “love 
is the fulfilling of the Law.” The Collect makes reference to 
the “frailty of our nature.” So does our text. 
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Notes on Meaning. — Note the contrast between xvevyati- 
xoig and oagxivotc, vv. 1, 3-4, between those who are sanctified 
and led by the Spirit and those who live according to the 
flesh. Christians are harassed by the old Adam. — “Ye walk 
as men,” v. 3, as unregenerated men, not Christlike, not 
“secundum Deum, humano more.” — V. 6, Ey égitevoa (aor.) , 
"AnoM@s éxéticev (aor. punctiliar action), GiAd 6 Ded nbEavev 
(impf. continuous action). “In juxtaposition the aorist lifts 
the curtain, and the imperfect continues the play.” Robertson, 
Grammar, p. 838. Eph. 2:8; Ps. 127:1. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —V.9a does not teach synergism. 
Ministers are not co-authors of faith, but God’s instruments. — 
Weak Christians torn by a party spirit should not be treated 
as being extra ecclesiam. They might be babes, but they are 
still “in Christ,” v.1. Rom.14:1; 15:1.— At Corinth, Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas, were orthodox preachers. Of such it can be 
said év ciow, v.8. They have the one and the same objective: 
salvation by grace through faith in Christ. 

Preaching Emphases. —V.4. “True religion makes men 
peaceable, and not contentious.” Matthew Henry. 

Problem and Goal.— The aim of the preacher must be 
to get his hearers out of the “carnal” and into the “spiritual” 
class of Christians. Babes in Christ should be nurtured to 
full manhood. Spiritual strength augurs well for peace and 
harmony in the Church. 


Outline: 
ST. PAUL’S PLEA FOR THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH 


I. The status of peace in the church at Corinth. 

A. St. Paul addresses this church with all its frailties 
as “the church of God which is at Corinth,” 1 Cor. 
1:2. They came behind in no gift. Ch. 1:2-9. 

B. Yet there were divisions in that church. Text, 
vv. 3-4; 1 Cor. 1:11-12. The need for St. Paul’s 
plea. — Christendom at large today. — Disunity 
within the Lutheran Church. — The spirit of party- 
ism at times is rife among the members of a con- 
gregation. 

II. What disrupts the peace of the Church? 
A. Certainly God is not the author of confusion. The 
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enemy sows the tares, beguiles the believers, goads 
the flesh. 


. The Corinthians were swayed by a carnal mind, 


by the old Adam, the flesh, vv. 1, 3-4; Rom. 8:7; Col. 
2:18. Here is the foul source of envy, strife, divi- 
sions, sectarianism in the Church. 


III. How is the peace of the Church to be cultivated? 
A. God alone is the Author of faith and of peace. 


B. 


C. 


Vv. 5-7, 9. 

God employs the means of grace and “ministers” 
as instruments of His grace. Vv. 5, 9. 

These “ministers” are “laborers together with God” 
as they employ what the Lord entrusted to them, 
His inspired Word. Vv. 5, 10.— Bottle-fed babes 
must crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, 
such as “envying, and strife, and divisions,” v. 3, and 
must grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Savior and of His Word, vv. 1-2; Eph. 4:1 ff.; Phil. 
2:18. HERMAN W. BarTELS 
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Luther’s Attitude Toward the Jews 


By RatpH MOoELLERING 


[On account of the recent misrepresentations of Luther’s position 
concerning the Jews a longer and thorough study of this subject will 
be welcomed. The paper here submitted consists chiefly in Mr. Moel- 
lering’s Master’s dissertation, written for the history department of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. — A.] 


Almost 1,900 years have elapsed since the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the dispersion of the Jews. Empires and kingdoms 
have risen and crumbled. History has recorded far-reaching 
changes in the development of new ideas, laws, and institutions. 
Old races have died out, and new nationalities have been formed. 
But the perennial Jewish problem is still vexing the world. The 
vicious circle of suspicions, accusations, and apologies continues 
unabated. 

What is the root of the conflict? Is it aversion to an undesir- 
able race? Is it contempt for the religion of Judaism? Is it 
prejudice growing out of a failure to understand and appreciate 
a different culture? Is it economic rivalry? In seeking to answer 
these questions, protagonists as well as opponents of the Jews 
have often invoked the authority of Martin Luther. Prior to 1921 
no fewer than two dozen writings had appeared in Germany with 
varying interpretations of his position. 

After World War I there was a circle of anti-Semites in Ger- 
many which referred to Luther in an attempt to discredit the entire 
Old Testament.! To gain popular support for Jewish persecution, 
the Nazis did not hesitate to make use of Luther.2 The publica- 
tions of the German Library of Information in the United States 
before our entrance into the late war echoed the same propaganda. 
An English translation of Luther’s writing The Jews and their Lies 
was publicized and circulated in the spring of 1948.3 

At the same time severe denunciations of Luther by critics 
seldom fail to include his pronouncements on the Jew. McGovern 
holds that there was an historical affinity between Luther’s Ref- 
ormation and the rise of Hitlerism.4 Abram Lipsky comments: 
“Tuther’s unbridled tongue tossed off phrases that still are a god- 
send to anti-Semitic ranters, and so long as the Prophet’s words are 
cherished, so long, no doubt, will the stream of invective and abuse 





1 Led by Dr. Alfred Falb. See his Luther und die Juden, Deutscher 
Volksverlag, Muenchen, 1921. 


2 Theodor Fritsch quotes some of the most inflammatory statements 
in his Handbuch der Judenfrage, p. 122 ff. 


3 By J. E. Perkins, P.O. Box 4163, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
4 From Luther to Hitler, Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 
[920] 
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flow from this hallowed spring.”5 Wiener is of the opinion that 
Luther’s vehemence against the Jews surpassed that of Julius 
Streicher and “der Stuermer.” He dismisses the solemn prayers 
in behalf of the Jews as the height of hypocrisy. Luther is 
depicted as the precursor of modern anti-Semitism.* Catholic as- 
saults on the Reformation have been quick to lay bare the same 
“blight” in Luther’s career.’ 


It is undeniably true that Luther can be quoted as writing: 


The Jews are veritable liars and vampires. ... A more blood- 
thirsty and vindictive race has never seen the light of day.2... This race 
has been possessed by Lucifer and all his angels. ... Cursed be the 
vile race of Jews and cursed be their iniquity. ... It is our own fault 


that we have not annihilated them. .. 9 


On the other hand the same Luther may be quoted by an 
advocate of modern tolerance as writing: 

I would advise and beg everybody to deal kindly with the Jews and 
to instruct them in the Scripture; in such a case we could expect them 
to come over to us. If, however, we use brute force and slander them, 
saying that they need the blood of Christians to get rid of their stench, 
and other nonsense of that kind, and treat them like dogs, what good 
can we expect of them? ... If we wish to make them better, we must 
deal with them not according to the law of the pope, but according to 
the law of Christian charity. We must receive them kindly and allow 
them to compete with us in earning a livelihood, so that they may have 
an opportunity to witness Christian life and doctrine; and if some 
remain obstinate, what of it? Not everyone of us is a good Christian. 

Both citations, isolated from their context and deprived of their 
intended meaning, misrepresent Luther’s position. It will be one 
of the main purposes of this study to examine the astonishingly 
sharp contrast between these passages. 

The investigator will raise questions like these: Was there a 
change in Luther’s attitude, or was he guilty of forthright contradic- 
tions? If there was a change, how is it to be explained? What 
factors contributed? Was it racial antipathy? Were there economic 
causes? What theological tensions played a part? Was his outlook 
prejudiced by medieval concepts? What personal contacts with 
Jews influenced Luther? What were his sources of information? 
Were they adequate? Did Luther have a sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew to judge fairly? What relations did he have with con- 





5 In Martin Luther, Germanys Angry Man, p.274, Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York, 1933. 


6 Martin Luther, Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor, Win the Peace Pam- 
phlet — No.3, Hutchinson and Co., London, N. Dak. 


7 Cf. Brophy in “Luther, Hitler, and Chaos,” reprinted from Hibernia 
(March, 1946), in The Catholic Mind (July, 1946). 


8 Translated by M. Sasse, Martin Luther and the Jews, from W.A., 
LIII, 443. 


9 Ibid., 477—478, 522. 
10 Translation in the Jewish Encyclopedia, W.A., XI, 336. 
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verted Jews? And, most important, did the change involve a 
reversal of Luther’s original attitude, or was there an underlying 
consistency? These are some of the issues which this treatise will 
seek to answer or at least to clarify. 


I 
The Medieval Conception of the Jew 


To evaluate Luther’s attitude toward the Jews properly, it is 
essential to examine the nature of the Christian conception of the 
Jew which developed during the Middle Ages and still predomi- 
nated in the sixteenth century. Luther’s theology, his whole mental 
outlook, was grounded in the past. He inherited the entire legacy 
of Christian thought handed down from his predecessors. 

The problem of analyzing the medieval conception of the Jews 
is unavoidably complex. A variety of factors combined to embitter 
Christian-Jewish relations. Not least among them was the anti- 
Jewish tradition derived from the Christian Scriptures. 

The Old Testament portrays the Jews as the recipients of 
God’s revelation. Monotheism, the prohibition of idolatry, and a 
high code of ethics distinguished them from heathen tribes. They 
enjoyed the favor of their God, Jehovah, to a special degree, but 
they despised God’s mercy. They had responded to His goodness 
with rebellion and ingratitude. The messages of inspired prophets 
were ignored. Although they were the privileged bearers of the 
Messianic promise, the New Testament records how they rejected 
Christ when He actually came. The Jews failed to appreciate 
their unique opportunities. Not only did they pervert the intended 
meaning of the Law and Prophets with their foolish traditions, 
but they committed the worst crime of the ages — they crucified the 
Son of God!1! With the words “His blood be on us and on our 
children” (Matt. 27:25) they invoked a curse which was fulfilled 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem. The Diaspora and all the 
ensuing misfortunes experienced by the Jews may be traced to 
their rejection of Christ.12 This interpretation was adopted by 
most medieval churchmen and was decisive in determining the 
place assigned the Jews in Christian theology. 

Of course, Christians could not deny the Jewish background 
of their religion. They had to reckon with the inescapable fact 
that the noble patriarchs, the venerable Prophets, the New Tes- 
tament Apostles, and even Jesus, were Jews. Nevertheless, the 





11 Cp. Luther on the Jews’ crucifixion of Christ, W.A., I, 624; 
Hol. Ed., III, 104. 


12 In 1524 Luther warned the councilmen of German cities that 
“God’s Word and grace is a passing rainstorm, which does not return 
where it has once been. It came to the Jews, but it passed over; now 
they have nothing.” (Hol. Ed., IV, 108).—In 1525 Luther criticized the 
princes for their pride and cautioned: “Do not jest with God, dear 
lords. The Jews, too, said, ‘We have no king’ (John 19:15), and it 
became so serious that they had to be without a king forever.” (Hol. 
Ed., IV, 222). (Cf. W.A., XVIII, 291 ff.) 
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Jewish race as a whole seemed to be reprobate. The woes which 
Jesus pronounced upon His contemporaries were assigned collec- 
tively to medieval Jewry. The literature of Europe was filled with 
allusions of hatred toward the Jew.1* 

A difficulty arose when the Christian thinker endeavored to 
explain the unyielding perversity of the Jews. Since the Jews 
were the custodians of Messianic prophecy, there could be no plea 
of ignorance. They knew the truth. They had been eyewitnesses 
of Christ’s life and miracles, but because of their ingrained wicked- 
ness they stubbornly refused to accept what was apparent to all 
others. 

Only one explanation satisfactorily explained this paradox. 
The Jews no longer possessed a will of their own. They were in 
league with the devil, and consequently normal human actions 
could not be expected of them. 

Various legends established a causal relationship between these 
two evil forces. Chrysostom maintained that the synagogs of the 
Jews are the homes of idolatry and evil. A sixteenth century 
series of prints entitled Juden Badstub showed the devil assisting 
the Jews in their bathhouses. A seventeenth century print, Der 
Juden Synagog, depicted the devil as a participant in Jewish 
rituals. A cartoon portrayed a sow as the mother feeding her 
Jewish offspring, with the devil standing by to supervise the opera- 
tion.14 When a Jew seeks to wash himself clean of sin in a river, 
the devil is downstream gathering up his sins and preparing a 
hotter bath for him in hell. Jewish prayers, it was believed, called 
for the downfall of Christians. Few doubted that the Jewish 
ceremonial required the use of Christian blood during the Passover 
service, on the day of the Purim festival, at circumcisions, and at 
weddings.15 

A quotation from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice illustrates 
the connection that was drawn between the devil and the Jew: 
“Let me say ‘Amen’ betimes lest the devil cross my prayer, for 
here he comes in the likeness of a Jew.” 16 Luther wrote in a similar 
vein: “Where you see a genuine Jew, you may with a good con- 





13 The Frenchman Pierre de Froissard wrote in 1497: “The 
hatred of the Jews has spread so widely in Germany that the most 
unexcitable men are stirred into a rage if the conversation begins to 
treat of the Jews and their money-grabbing. It would not surprise me 
if suddenly and simultaneously in all areas a bloody persecution of the 
Jews would break out, as they have already been driven out of many 
cities by force.” Quoted by Geiger, Die Juc’en und die deutsche 
Literatur, p. 309. 


14 In Vom Schem Hamphoras Luther tells of how the Jews failed 
to recognize the fulfillment of the Law in Christ; and when describing 
the blundering of their rabbis, he speaks of “Saeujuden in ihrer Saeu- 
schule.” Cf. S.L.A., XX:2073, 111; E.A., 32, 322; cf. W.A., LI. 


15 Cf, Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews, pp. 15—30. 


16 Act III, i, 22; cf. Il, ii, 27: “Certainly the Jew is the very devil 
incarnate!” 
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science make the sign of the cross and say with certainty: ‘There 
goes a genuine devil.’”17 In another paragraph he assures his 
readers that, next to the devil, they have no worse enemy than 
the Jews.!8 Again, he points to the Jews as a warning illustration 
of how easily people can be deluded by the devil.!® Their very 
thoughts and words stem from the devil. When Jews are permitted 
to exploit their Gentile neighbors, the devil must laugh and dance 
with glee knowing that he has discovered such a paradise among 
Christians. Associating with the Jew is like keeping company with 
the devil.?° 

Numerous superstitions prevalent during the Middle Ages cen- 
tered around the Jew. One of the most popular legends associated 
the Jew with the Antichrist. The deduction was made that if 
Jesus was really the Messiah, the only person for whom the Jews 
could be waiting must be the antithesis — his worst antagonist, the 
Antichrist. The general outline of the theory propounded by some 
leading scholastics 2! included the belief that Antichrist would be 
born of the tribe of Dan, would be circumcised in Jerusalem, and 
would easily persuade the Jews that he is their long-awaited 
Messiah. He would rebuild the Temple, establish his throne there, 
and proclaim himself god. For a brief while he would exercise 
tremendous power, but then God would send Enoch and Elijah 
to stir up opposition against him, until at last Christ would dispatch 
the archangel Michael to destroy him on the Mount of Olives. 
Popular views differed mostly in the details which were added. 
The parentage on both sides of the Antichrist would be Jewish, 
as well as his chief supporters. The later French and German 
Antichrist plays displayed the Jews as the leading figures in the 
drama. These plays were so effective sometimes that they aroused 
the base passions of the mob. The Frankfort city council, for in- 
stance, found it necessary, in 1469, to set up special regulations 
for the protection of the Jewish quarter during the time when such 
a play was being presented. 

At the time of the Mongol invasions the Jews of Germany 
were accused of being traitors who aided the invading hordes. 
Reports about the Wandering Jew reached Europe about the same 
time. It was later said that he undertook a personal tour of the 
continent in the sixteenth century, stopping at the most important 
cities. 

The consciences of Christians, as a whole, remained unper- 
turbed, because the average Christian could contend that Christian 





17 Von den Juden und ihren Luegen, S.L.A., XX:1937, 171; E.A., 
32, 178. 


18 Cf. S.L.A., XX:1940, 177; E.A., 32, 182. 
19 $.L.A., XX:1975, 264; E.A., 32, 219. 

20 S.L.A., XX:1982, 280; 1988, 293; 1996, 316; E.A., 32:255 ff. 
21 E.g., Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. 
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treatment of the Jews was mild compared to what they would 
suffer if the world were in Jewish hands.?? 

It was also believed that the Jew possessed physical character- 
istics which distinguished him from other people and identified 
him with the devil. The figure of the horned Jew was not un- 
common. At times the Jews were obliged to appear in public 
with the horn somewhere on their garb. Other characteristic 
features of the devil were attached to the Jewish physiognomy. 
The devil’s tail was often worn. In prints and folk tales the 
Ziegenbart was used. The devil was supposed to have created the 
goat which appeared in picture and story as the riding animal of 
witches and sorcerers. There was a notion that the Jew emitted 
a foul odor as a punishment for his crime against Jesus — the 
foetor iudaicus. Stench and unbelief in combination were Jewish 
attributes. Men and women were said to suffer from all sorts 
of strange maladies. In 1575 Johann Fischart’s illustrated Wunder- 
zeitung announced the birth of two little pigs to a Jewish woman. 
The only way they succeeded in covering up their deformities 
was by the use of magic or Christian blood.?* 

Luther wrote in Vom Schem Hamphoras: “A Jew is as full 
of idolatry and sorcery as nine cows have hair on their backs. . . .”4 
The Jewish addiction to magic was traced back as far as Moses 
and Joseph. Solomon was regarded as the first real expert. The 
Council of Narbonne (589) already had prohibited Jews from 
harboring or consulting sorcerers.25 The revival of classical learn- 
ing in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was accompanied by 
a renewed interest in magic. The Hebrew language was considered 
as an especially effective medium. The popularity of Hebrew 
among sorcerers tended to stamp the masters of that tongue as 
adepts. In Das Buch Belial (Augsburg, 1473) the demon is pic- 
tured presenting his credentials to Solomon, who came to be re- 
garded as the original source of occult science. 

Reputedly a disputation was once held before Emperor Con- 
stantine between Pope Sylvester I and a group of Jews. The con- 
test ended with a direct trial of power between the Pope and 
the Jewish champion, Zambri, the magician. Zambri attempted to 
kill a fierce bull simply by whispering into his ear the holy and 
omnipotent name of Jehovah. The Pope accepted the challenge; 
and when Zambri succeeded in putting the bull to death, Sylvester 
promptly restored it to life with the name of Jesus, thus proving 





22 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 32—42. 
23 Ibid., pp. 42—52. 
24 W.A., LIII, 602. 


25 It is not the intent, nor does it fall within the scope of this 
treatise, to determine to what extent the charges leveled against the 
Jews had a basis in fact. There would be little or no available evidence. 
It is sufficient for our purposes to merely describe what the Christian 
beliefs concerning the Jew were in the age of Luther and suggest how 
they may have influenced his attitude. 
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the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. The incident be- 
came a popular subject for medieval chronicles and miracle plays. 
Zedekiah, the Jewish physician of Emperor Charles the Bald, 
toward the end of the ninth century, was another such renowned 
figure in medieval folklore. The abbot of Trittenheim reported in 
1378 that “he threw a man into the air, tore him there into pieces, 
piled his organs in a heap, and then joined them together again.” 
In 1553 a committee of experts appointed in Venice to examine 
the Talmud supported the decision to ban its use by Jews, “since 
primarily the majority of their Talmudists are sorcerers, heretics, 
and vicious persons.” It was whispered about that “Jews pos- 
sessed the evil eye.” Fortunetelling was another forte of the Jews. 
Legends pertaining to buried treasures intimated that the devil 
and the Jews knew where they were hidden. Jewish synagogs 
were suspected as likely repositories. From Spain we learn that 
the Jews were credited with the power to bring rain in time of 
drought. Luther was warned by his friends against a Jewish 
physician who could render himself invisible at will.*6 


There are many references to Jewish astrologers. Alchemy 
was regarded as a special Jewish art. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century three Jewish alchemists were reported to have 
appeared in Germany. Luther warned the Elector, Joachim II of 
Brandenburg, not to place too much trust in the Jews at his court 
lest they prove better experts in alchemy than in the conduct of 
his affairs.27 The Jews had a reputation for knowing how to utilize 
the magical virtue of precious stones. There are a number of 
allusions to the Jewish proclivity for dispensing amulets. When 
Pope Pius V expelled them from the Papal States in 1569, he 
complained: 

The worst of it is that they seduce a great many imprudent and 
weak persons with their satanic illusions, their fortunetelling and 
witcheries, and make them believe that the future can be foretold, that 
stolen goods and hidden treasures can be recovered, and much else can 
be revealed.28 

The cabalistic studies of Pico della Mirandola and John 
Reuchlin helped to popularize Jewish magic in Christian circles. 
A converted Jew was executed in Halle (c. 1514) after confessing 
that he had stolen an “imprisoned devil” from a priest in Franconia, 
with whom he performed some magic before he finally sold him for 
five gulden. One reason which Duke Christopher of Wuerttem- 
berg gave for his assault against the Jews in 1551 was that they 
were “overt sorcerers.” It was reported that Charles V’s naval 
excursion against Algiers in 1542 was frustrated by a Jewish 
magician who caused a terrific storm to arise. The forced “con- 
fession” of Lippold, the Jewish financier of Elector Joachim II of 





26 Lewin, Luthers Stellung zu den Juden, p. 49. 
27 Ibid., p.105. 
28 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 58—76. 
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Brandenburg (1571), told of a variety of crimes which he had 
committed: 

He had conjured the devil, who put in an appearance once as a 
black dog and again in human shape, had entered into a pact with him, 
and had made him offerings . . . he had set the devil against several 
people, causing them ill luck, injury, and death; he had induced sexual 
incompatibility between a married couple, had aroused illicit passion in 
an unmarried couple, had manufactured a magic key that opened all 
locks and even defeated bolts and bars .. . with the aid of magic he 
poisoned his patron.?9 

Crimes of arson were pinned on the Jews. The mezuzah was 
looked at with suspicion. Jews were sometimes stoned as sor- 
cerers. 

In condemning Jewish magic Luther related the anecdote of 
a Jew who proffered an amulet to Count Albrecht of Saxony to 
make him immune to all weapons of attack. Albrecht surprised 
the donor by putting it around his neck and testing its efficacy by 
thrusting him through with his sword.*®° 

The reputed magical skill of the Jews reached its zenith in 
the field of medicine. The tradition of Jewish medical proficiency 
was deeply rooted. The Sachsenspiegel, one of the great German 
codes, granted the Jews the privileges of the king’s peace on the 
ground that “it was Josephus who gained this peace for them from 
King Vespasian when he cured his son Titus of the gout.” This 
legend recurs in a number of German lawbooks to explain the 
favor and protection extended to the Jews by the German rulers. 
Assuming that they were successors of the Roman emperors, they 
felt bound by these obligations. 

Undoubtedly there was some basis for the belief that Jewish 
physicians were capable — “their wide knowledge of languages, the 
availability of Arabic-Greek medical texts in Hebrew translation, 
their propensity for travel and study abroad .. .*! 

Calumnious tales were circulated about Jewish physicians, 
spurred on by mixed motives of piety and superstition, or perhaps 
economic competition. John Eck, the eminent theologian, wrote: 
“When they come together at their festivals, each boasts of the 
number of Christians he has killed with his medicine; and the one 
who has killed the most is honored.” 8? In his Table Talk Luther 
spoke of evil-minded Jewish physicians who took advantage of 
their unsuspecting Christian patients and secretly killed some.** 
On another occasion he wrote: 

If they could kill us all, they would gladly do so, yes, and often 


do it, especially those who profess to be physicians. They know all 
that is known about medicine in Germany; they can give poison to 





29 Ibid., pp. 79—86. 
30 §.L.A., XXTI:1588, 35; E.A., 32, 375. 
31 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 88—92. 
32 Ibid., p. 93. 

33 §.L.A., XXII: 1582, 20. 
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a man of which he will die in an hour or in ten or twenty years; they 
thoroughly understand this art.34 

Poisoning became a familiar charge against Jewish physicians. 
In Bohemia, in 1161, 66 Jews were burned as accomplices in an 
alleged plot of Jewish physicians to poison the people. Johann 
Pfefferkorn testified that when he was still a Jew, posing as a 
doctor, he had attempted to poison Archbishop Albrecht of Magde- 
burg and Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. Although he failed in 
this venture, he still claims to have succeeded in killing thirteen 
Christians by administering poison. In 1610 the medical faculty 
of Vienna “confirmed” the accusation that Jewish physicians were 
bound by their laws to kill every tenth Christian patient by means 
of drugs. 

The charge of well poisoning took on serious proportions in 
the fourteenth century. In France there was said to be a plot in 
which the lepers, Saracens of Spain, and the Jews were col- 
laborating. It was suggested that the cause of the Black Death 
might well be traced to Jewish well poisoning.*5 

A sixteenth century chronicler records that in 1337 the Jews 
had planned to poison the entire Christian population of Germany, 
but their plan miscarried. In 1348 the Jews of a Provencal town 
were burned on the basis of a rumor of well poisoning. The Jews 
were reported to have “compounded a poison out of Christians’ 
hearts, spiders, frogs, lizards, human flesh, and sacred hosts and to 
have distributed the resultant powder to be deposited in wells and 
streams which supplied Christians with water.” This tale spread 
in variant forms into Germany. During the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries Jews at Halle and elsewhere suffered or were 
expelled after similar accusations were made. The charges were 
repeated in Germany as late as 1541 and 1543.36 Luther heard 
them and was inclined to give them credence.*7 

For pious Christians an even more damning charge was host 
and image desecration. According to the usual story, a Jew bribed 
a Christian to secure a wafer of the host; then the Jew mutilated 
the host by stamping upon it, piercing it with a knife or nails, 
cutting, burning, or grinding it. Blood flowed from the wafer, 
some miraculous event occurred, and the Jew was apprehended 
and punished. Oftentimes not only the suspect was seized, but the 
crime was fastened on entire groups. 

The first accusation of host desecration occurred in 1243, at 
Belitz, near Berlin. All the Jews of the city were burned on the 
spot later called the Judenberg. The last serious case took place 
in Berlin in 1510. A thief had stolen some sacred emblems from 





34 In a sermon delivered shortly before his death, S. L. A., XII: 1265, 
4; W.A,, LI, 195, Tischreden, IV, 338; cf. Lewin, op. cit., p.39 f. 


35 Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 308. 
36 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 97—108. 


37 Cf. Von den Juden und ihren Luegen, S.L.A., XX:1940, 177; 
E. A., 32, 181. 
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a church and confessed having sold the holy wafer to Jews in 
the Brandenburg district. Twenty-six Jews were burned, while 
two who submitted to Baptism were only beheaded.® 

The primary purpose in stealing the host, as Christians saw it, 
was to re-enact the crucifixion, to torture Christ anew. A second- 
ary motive was to discredit the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The stolen host acquired unique importance in the practice of 
magic. The wafer became a favorite ingredient in medicinal 
potions. The blood that was believed to spurt from the mutilated 
wafer was supposed to be of special utility for the Jews. They 
needed it to counteract the foetor iudaicus and to cure the secret 
ailments from which they were believed to suffer. Their young 
ladies, it was rumored, used this blood as a superior form of rouge 
to redden pallid cheeks.®® 

John Eck repeated a number of legends about Jewish misuse 
of holy images, with the miraculous flow of blood, in his Ains 
Judenbuechlin (1541). Sometime in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century Pamphilus Geugenbach compiled the material for 
his Meistergesang called Fuenf Juden. A Jew with four com- 
panions entered a church and mocked a picture of the Virgin. 
A smith and his brother dropped in by surprise just as the Jew 
had pierced the picture with a spear. Drops of blood flowed over 
the face. The smith wanted to kill the transgressor at once with 
an ax, but his brother restrained him. The Jew disappeared, but 
later was captured and stretched out on the rack. ... He pro- 
tested his innocence and offered to prove it in fighting a duel with 
the smith. The challenge was accepted, and the Jew was defeated. 
His final fate was to be hanged from the city gate between 
two dogs.*® 

An even more vicious evidence of Jewish misanthropy was 
found in alleged ritual murders.*1 The Passover service, accord- 
ing to popular versions, required the use of Christian blood. More 
than 150 charges of ritual murder have been listed.42 A Christian 
writer, Democritus, maintained that every seven years the Jews 
had captured a stranger, brought him to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and sacrificed him, cutting his flesh into pieces. A number of 
impecunious Christian parents offered their children, at a price, to 
be killed by Jews.*® The prioress’ tale by Chaucer relates the 





38 Graetz, History of the Jews, Vol. IV, p. 440. 

39 Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 111—117. 

40 Geiger, op. cit., p. 316. 

41 Accusations of ritual murder have been explained as (1) attempts 
on the part of the clergy to punish the enemies of their faith; and 
(2) attempts on the part of real thieves and murderers to find scape- 
goats for their crimes. 

42 Cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia. 

43 There seem to have been at least several authentic cases of the 
theft of children in France by Jewish slave traders for sale to the Moors 
of Spain. The guilt of individual Jews was ascribed to all. Cf. the 
testimony of Agobard in Trachtenberg, op. cit., p. 128. 
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pathetic story of a Christian child who was waylaid by Jews on 
the way home from school while singing “O Alma Redemptoris 
Mater,” killed, and cast into a pit.*# 

The earliest explanations connected these atrocities with the 
Easter season. It was said that Jews crucified Christian children 
during Passion week in order to re-enact the crucifixion of Jesus 
and to mock and insult the Christian faith A Jew by the name 
of Copin was forced to confess that a boy had been crucified “in 
iniuriam et contumeliam Iesu.” Sometime in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the opinion arose that Jews used Christian blood in baking 
their Passover unleavened bread or mixed it with their Passover 
wine. In 1462 a boy was allegedly murdered near Innsbruck and 
his blood carefully collected in vessels.*® 

One of the most pervasive beliefs of the ancient world and 
of the Middle Ages was in the value of human blood for medical 
and magical purposes. Witches considered it indispensable for 
their acts of sorcery. A Jewish doctor was reported to have given 
this counsel to Richard the Lionhearted: “Know that you will 
recover your health completely if you can make up your mind 
to bathe in the blood of a newborn child. ... The child’s heart 
must be added, which Your Majesty must eat and consume quite 
warm and raw just as it has been taken from the body.” A wood- 
cut in a work published in Paris in 1575 depicts a Jew “producing 
the devil from a vessel of blood obtained from a crucified child’s 
body.” It was thought that ever since the Jews had called out to 
Pilate: “His blood be upon us and on our children” they had been 
afflicted with hemorrhages for which the only cure was Christian 
blood. John Eck attempted to explain why the blood of children 
was used: “They desire innocent Christian blood, not that of an 
old Christian whose innocence, acquired through baptism, has been 
forfeited by his subsequent sin.” The city of Tyrnau produced 
a set of confessions in 1494 with these explanations for the need 
of blood: 


Firstly, they were convinced by the judgment of their ancestors 
that the blood of a Christian was a good remedy for the alleviation of 
the wound of circumcision. Secondly, they were of the opinion that 
this blood, put into food, is very efficacious for the awakening of mutual 
love. Thirdly, they had discovered, as men and women among them 
suffered equally from menstruation, that the blood of a Christian is a 
specific medicine for it, when drunk. Fourthly, they had an ancient 
but secret ordinance by which they are under obligation to shed Chris- 
tian blood in honor of God in daily sacrifices in some spot or other... . 


Confession was extracted in Baden in 1476 to prove that Jews 
use Christian blood to alleviate the wounds of circumcision. An- 
other suggested reason for using Christian blood was to play safe 
in case the Christian religion is true.*® 





44 The Poetical Works of Chaucer, New York, 1900, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., pp. 548—551. 


45 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 130—138. 


46 Ibid., pp. 140—153. 
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At times Luther appears to be dubious about the reliability of 
all these tales. Then again, in an outburst of emotion, he appears 
to accord them full credence. The Jews, he writes, are “thirsty 
bloodhounds and murderers” who stand accused by past history 
of poisoning water and wells and of stealing children to use Chris- 
tian blood. Their protestations of innocence prove nothing because 
they are such notorious liars.*? 

Luther lived at a time when witch hunts were being conducted 
all over Europe. It has been estimated that “between the years 
1450 and 1550 perhaps a hundred thousand witches were put to 
death, mostly by burning, in Germany alone.” 48 A _ sixteenth- 
century mystery play, La Vie de Saint Martin, offers an account of 
a band of Jews celebrating their Sabbath disguised as bears and 
wolves, just as witches were believed to do. At the Black Mass 
of the witches’ Sabbath there was said to be enacted a blasphemous 
burlesque of the Mass, during which the host was desecrated. Many 
of the crimes were perpetrated of which the Jews were accused, 
such as the stealing of wafers and the kidnaping of children.*® 

There was an apparent paradox in the policy of Christians 
toward the Jews. They were to be condemned with all severity 
and yet tolerated. The rule was “respect their humanity, but not 
their unbelief.” It was considered no more than just that they 
forfeit most legal rights in recognition of their crime against 
Christ. Although they “resembled” Christians in human form, 
they were rigidly separated by their failure to conform to the 
Christian faith. Judaism was branded as a contemptible, decadent 
religion. The Moslems were regarded as infidels altogether outside 
the pale of Christian society. The Jews, too, were outcasts, but 
could not be dismissed as ordinary infidels. Despite better knowl- 
edge they willfully resisted Christian convictions. 

Reuchlin objected to the fact that the distinction between 
heretic and infidel was not preserved in the case of the Jew. He 
argued that since they stood outside the Church, the ideas of 
heresy and unbelief should not apply to them.5® Occasionally 
Popes and ecclesiastical councils sought to protect the Jews. The 
official policy of the secular authorities was “nonviolent tolera- 
tion.” Frequently they found that the Jews were convenient 
sources of funds.5! 

The period from the sixth to the eleventh centuries was com- 
paratively favorable for the Jews, with only a sporadic dissemina- 
tion of anti-Jewish propaganda. The first massacres of Jews were 





47 Cf. Von den Juden und ihren Luegen, S.L.A., XX:1986, 290; 
1999, 322; Vom Schem Hamphoras, 2066, 95. 


48 Lea, A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, III, 549. 


49 The suspicions about the celebration of a Black Mass have con- 
tinued down to the present time. Cf. Newsweek, 1-19-48. 


50 Graetz, op. cit., p. 442. 
51 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 161—168. 
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directly inspired by clerical preaching. Priests sometimes led the 
bands which seized and executed Jewish “criminals.” 

A decisive turning point in medieval Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions came with the first crusade. The passion generated against 
“infidels” found an outlet on the “home front” wherever non- 
Christians chanced to be. Widespread massacres of Jews through- 
out Western Europe were the result. 

After the crusades the Church became more than ever a 
unified agency —a totalitarian power which refused to tolerate 
dissenting doctrines. Heresy had to be stamped out by force if 
necessary. The strong arm of the State could be employed for this 
purpose because heretics were criminals who disturbed the public 
peace. Besides, the secular ruler derived his authority from the 
Church and was duty bound to root out whatever endangered the 
purity of faith. Offense to the Divine Majesty was a far greater 
crime than offense to a king or emperor. During and after the 
twelfth century the death penalty was adopted for heresy. The 
Church was exculpated from the odium of shedding blood by 
“releasing” the heretic to the State for the execution of the 
sentence. 

Jews were sometimes regarded as the instigators of heresy. 
Opponents of the heretics called them “Judaizers.” The Nestorians 
were frequently termed “Jews.” The Iconoclastic Revolt was 
directly traced to the baneful influence of Jews. Luther mentions 
the Jews and Arians together as subverters of the deity of Christ.® 
The Jews were suspected of contributing generally to the rise of 
schismatic sects. The adherents of these sects were stigmatized 
at times as “half Jews.” It was thought that Michael Servetus, 
burned by Calvin at Geneva, may have been instructed by Mar- 
ranos in Spain.53 (The Marranos were baptized Jews and Moors 
who were suspected of secretly adhering to their ancestral re- 
ligion.) 

When the Inquisition against heresy was first established, the 
Church felt obliged to delimit the area of its operation in keeping 
with the technical distinction between infidels and heretics. The 
Spanish Inquisition was limited to the Jewish Pseudo-Christians. 
Many Jews feigned conversion for business reasons or other prac- 
tical considerations. When the hypocrisy was discovered and they 
openly reverted to their former faith, Christians were disgusted 
and incensed. The large numbers of Marranos tended to add to 
Christian distrust of the Jewish character. 

In 1232 the writings of Moses Maimonides were banned in the 
city of Montpellier. The Dominicans were invited to proceed 
against Jewish heretics in the same fashion as they would against 
Christian nonconformists. The following year the papal legate 
commanded the first public burning of Hebrew books. This event 
established the precedent. The Inquisition assumed the right 





52 §.L.A., XXII: 1587, 30. 
53 Cf. Graetz, op. cit., p. 541. 
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thereafter to confiscate and burn Jewish writings as it deemed 
requisite. Talmuds were burned at Rome and Paris as the source 
books of Jewish iniquity. In 1248 the Jews were forbidden to 
own copies. 

The Jew became the pronounced enemy of the people. The 
Jew badge was introduced to warn Christians against these ad- 
versaries who desired nothing more than the collapse of Christen- 
dom. When Bernard of Clairvaux preached in the second crusade, 
he ejaculated: “While we pray for the Jews, they persecute and 
curse us.” John Eck averred: “Could they but drown all Chris- 
tians in one spoon, they would eagerly do it.” 54 

The loyalty of Jewish citizens was questioned from an early 
date. If the people of the Middle Ages had been endowed with a 
twentieth century vocabulary, they would have called them “Quis- 
lings” and “fifth-columnists.” There is a tradition that when the 
Catholic Frankish ruler Clovis laid siege to the Arian Visigothic city 


_ of Arles in 508, the Jews of the city conspired to betray it to the in- 


vader. Barcelona was allegedly handed over by them to the Moors 
in 852. When the Mongols and the Tartars under Genghis Khan 
reached the borders of Germany, it was said that they were secretly 
aided by German Jews. The Jews and the Turks were regarded as 
natural allies, conniving together to plot the downfall of their 
common enemy — Christianity. When the Turks moved north 
against the Empire in the sixteenth century, it was asserted that 
the Jews were in league with them. The expulsions from 
Bohemia (1541) and from parts of Austria (1544—1602) were 
based in part on this alleged treachery. The Jewish quarter in 
Crete was ransacked in 1538 on the suspicion that Turkish spies 
were being harbored there. Jacob Ayrer’s Comodie von Nikolaus 
includes among its dramatis personae the figure of the Jew Moses, 
whose role it is to reveal the secrets of the Christians to the 
Turkish sultan. Luther makes reference to a Jewish-Turkish 
conspiracy and discusses the affinity between their religions, par- 
ticularly their insistence upon the unity of God and denial of the 
Trinity. 

The over-all effect of the medieval concept of the Jew was 
to relegate him to the position of an outcast. With a few notable 
exceptions, he was altogether outside the confines of “respectable” 
society. Intermarriage with Christians was excluded with the 
threat of excommunication and death. 

Economic activities were restricted, but credit was essential 
to the expanding economy of Europe that followed the first crusade. 
Large-scale Jewish trade with the Orient was cut off. It became 
the uneasy lot of many Jews to take up moneylending. Rulers 
sometimes fostered it in order to be able to exact a steady flow 
of tribute. It was a vicious circle when economic conditions served 
to make the Jew a usurer, and usury exposed him to the cupidity 





54 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 171—182. 
55 §.L.A., XXII:1583, 22; 1591, 38; cf. Lewin, op.cit., pp. 74—75. 
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of feudal overlords and made him an object of embittered hatred. 
The Church condemned usury as a sin for Christians and yet 
negotiated with Jewish firms. At best the usurer was a necessary 
evil, tolerated but despised. In the twelfth century the words Jew 
and usurer became almost synonymous. “The Jew-heresy-usury 
equation became a medieval cliché.” In. the passion plays, Judas, 
the tool of the devil, often had the typical role of usurer, usually 
associated in the medieval mind with the Jew. The title page of 
a sixteenth-century diatribe against Jewish usury and wealth 
depicts three devil Jews with horns, tails, claws, and Jew badge.*¢ 

“Jew” is used by Luther as a byword for economic evils. 
Gluttony, luxury, and rent charges he mentions as “the three 
Jews ... who suck the whole world dry.” 57 Christians are warned 
against usury, Luther says, while Jews are encouraged to take it. 
Their rabbis, whom they follow blindly, “teach that usury is a 
right that God has given them through Moses.” 58 They are 
strengthened in their avarice by the belief that when their Mes- 
siah comes, he will take all the world’s gold and silver and divide 
it among them.5®9 

In the mind of the Christian the Jew was the personification 
of everything despicable. Somehow the Jew and the devil worked 
together to produce every economic, political, and spiritual evil 
that was known. During the life span of Luther these concepts 
were still predominant. In fact, they have not been completely 
eradicated today.® 

In the next installment the early attitude of Luther toward the 
Jews will be sketched. 


A Decree from Caesar Augustus 


Light from the Papyri on the Census of Luke 2:1-7 
By Eric C. MALTE 


For many years American and English scholars, following the 
line put out by Baur and the Tuebingen school of Bible critics, 
accused Luke of being guilty of many historical inaccuracies and 
errors in his Gospel and Acts. By these critics Luke was regarded 
as wholly untrustworthy. “It is not possible to bring Luke’s 
account into accordance with the facts of history,” they stated. 





56 Cf. Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 188—194. 


57 In Treatise on Good Works, Hol. Ed., I, pp. 266—267. Cf. Sermon 
on Usury, W.A., VI, 51—60. 

58 Cf. E.A., 32, 134. The Lateran Council of 1215 decisively forbids 
the charging of interest by Christians. Up to about 1400 members of 
royal families are found as debtors of Jews for money loans. 

59 Cf. S.L.A., XX:1934—1935, 166—168; 1940—1941, 179—180; 1965, 
235: “Denn ein Wucherer ist ein Erzdieb und Landraeuber, der billig 
am Galgen siebenmal hoeher denn andere Diebe haengen sollte.” 

60 Cf. Livingstone, Facts About Fictions Concerning the Jew, p.16, 
Anti-Defamation League, Pamphlet 370, Chicago. 
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“Luke was unconsciously influenced to a considerable extent by 
religious bias, preconceived opinion, and therefore not sufficiently 
critical and cautious in the materials he employed,” it was said. 
In his effort to set the events of the Savior’s life and the activities 
of the Apostles in relation with the tides and forces of imperial 
world history, Luke, these critics maintained, showed himself to 
be at best only a third- or second-rate historian. No reputable 
and trustworthy historian would be guilty of such concoctions of 
errors and fabrications as these critics supposedly discovered in 
Luke’s Gospel and Acts. 

Especially was Luke 2:1-7 with its account of the imperial 
world-wide census at the time of the birth of Christ cited as 
a passage containing more historical blunders and errors than any 
similar passage in any historian. Typical of these critics is the 
statement by F. Sieffert in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge: “Disregarding later untrustworthy 
accounts, there are no literary or epigraphic traces of an imperial 
census in the time of Augustus, and such an event could not have 
occurred without leaving some traces.” In The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, Alexander Bruce, in his notes on the second chapter 
of Luke’s Gospel, states the case thus: 2 “The passage has given 
rise to a host of questions which have been discussed, with be- 
wildering conflict of opinion, in an extensive critical and apologetic 
literature. The difficulty is not so much as to the meaning of the 
evangelist’s words, but rather as to their truth.” 

The fashionable fad with this school of Biblical critics was 
to decry Luke as wholly untrustworthy in his account .of the 
world-wide census with respect to these four points, viz., that 
Augustus never issued any decree ordering a census; that there 
never was under the Roman emperors any regular and periodic 
system of census as Luke implies; that where any casual census 
was held, the presence of the wife was not required, but only 
of the husband; and that his presence was never required at 
his original home. 

But today it is no longer popular to decry Luke as untrust- 
worthy, for as A. T. Robertson puts it: 3? “The spade has done well 
by Luke, for inscriptions and papyri have brought remarkable con- 
firmation for scores of points where Luke once stood all alone and 
was discounted because he stood alone.” Few archaeological 
discoveries in recent years have helped to give us a clearer under- 
standing of the events recorded in Luke 2 than the countless 
papyrus fragments and documents which have been recovered from 
the sands of Egypt. 





1 Sieffert, F. New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, Vol. Il, p. 495. 

2 Bruce, Alexander. The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. I, p. 472. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


3 Robertson, Archibald Thomas. Word Pictures in the New Testa- 
ment, Vol. III. The Acts of the Apostles, p. xii. Harper and Brothers. 
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In the following an attempt will be made to present a brief 
examination of a few of the many census papyrus documents and 
to evaluate their meaning for a clear understanding of the census 
decree of Caesar Augustus as mentioned by Luke. 

After the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra in 30 B.C. the land 
of Egypt fell into the hands of Octavian, afterwards known as 
Augustus, and became a Roman province, or rather, an imperial 
province of the emperor, who was regarded by the Egyptians as 
the successor of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. The Roman senate 
possessed no authority in Egypt, even of a nominal kind; senators 
were jealously barred from entering the country without express 
permission of the emperor. 

Under the Roman emperors the chief economic aim with 
regard to Egypt was to exact from it the greatest possible revenue. 
Wilcken * devotes thirty-three pages to a description of the various 
kinds of taxes exacted from the people of Egypt during the Roman 
period. And Schubart states: 5 “In der Besteuerung folgte Au- 
gustus dem Vorgange der Ptolemaeer, steigerte aber die Anforde- 
rungen noch und fuehrte sie strenger durch.” In our day when 
it is estimated that twenty-five cents out of every dollar go for 
direct and indirect taxes, some comfort may be gained from recall- 
ing that in the days of the Roman emperors almost everyone and 
everything was taxed heavily. There were poll taxes, taxes on 
beer, taxes on pigs, baths, olive oil, weaving, wheat, land and 
houses — to mention a few of the many which occur in the papyri. 

Of the direct money taxes the poll tax was of outstanding 
importance. Our information on this subject belongs chiefly to 
the Roman period, though the tax existed already in some form 
under the Ptolemies and also under the Byzantine emperors, while 
after the Arab conquest of Egypt it was exacted from non-Moslems 
only. In Roman times it was levied on all males of the subject 
population between the ages of 14 and 60. In Egypt Greeks of 
a certain status were not liable to it, and exemption or partial 
exemption was also granted to a few privileged classes. Quite 
naturally, the amount of poll tax varied considerably in different 
districts and provinces and at different times. 

To determine who was liable for this poll tax, Augustus, it now 
appears, introduced a new system of registration of individuals. 
Henceforward an exact census of the inhabitants of each house 
was taken every fourteen years and in preparation for this all 
absentees were commanded to return to their own homes in order 
to be registered in person. These census registrations are now 
referred to as xat’ oixiav dxoyoagat. 

In the opening verses of his second chapter in his Gospel 





4 Wilcken, Ulrich. Grundzuege und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, Erster Band: Historischer Teil. Erste Haelfte: Grundzuege, 
pp. 185—218. Teubner, Leipzig-Berlin, 1912. 


5 Schubart, Wilhelm. Einfuehrung in die Papyruskunde, p. 266. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1918. 
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Luke tells us: “In those days a decree went out from Caesar 
Augustus that all the world should be enrolled. This was the first 
enrollment, when Quirinius was governor of Syria. And all went 
to be enrolled, each to his own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, to Judea, to the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage 
of David, to be enrolled with Mary.” (Revised Standard Version.) 

An example of the declarations handed in on these occasions 
we find in Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 255 ° of the year 48 A.D. We may 
assume that the registration of Joseph at Bethlehem was similar 
in many details. 

“To Dorion strategus and . . . royal scribe and Didymus and 
. . . topogrammateis and komogrammateis from Thermoutharion 
the daughter of Thoonis with her guardian Apollonius, the son of 
Sotades. There are living in the house which belongs to me in 
the South Lane. ... Thermoutharion, a freedwoman of the above- 
mentioned Sotades, about 65 years of age, of medium height, dark- 
complexioned, long-visaged, a scar on the right knee. Total — three 
persons. I, the above-mentioned Thermoutharion, along with my 
guardian, the said Apollonius, swear by Tiberius Claudius Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus Emperor that assuredly the preceding docu- 
ment makes a correct and true return of those living with me, 
and that there is no one else living with me, neither a stranger, nor 
an Alexandrian citizen, nor a freedman, nor a Roman citizen, nor 
an Egyptian, in addition to the aforesaid. If I am swearing truly, 
may it be well with me, but if falsely, the reverse. In the ninth 
year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Emperor. 
Phaophi....” (The document is slightly defective, without im- 
pairment, however, of its chief contents.) 


A few particulars regarding this and similar census returns 
may be mentioned. 

It has been generally established that these enrollments fol- 
lowed a cycle of fourteen years. Schubart’? says: “Da die Kopf- 
steuer vom vollendeten 14. Lebensjahr an zu zahlen war, verlangte 
man jetzt alle 14 Jahre die xat’ oixiov dxoygapai ueber den Per- 
sonenstand, mit der besonderen Absicht, die Bevoelkerung nach 
ihrem Heimatssitze festzustellen.” As yet no documents have been 
unearthed for any period earlier than A.D. 19—20, but from that 
date to the middle of the third century A.D. the recurrence of 
the census at intervals of fourteen years is attested by numerous 
examples. Thus far census records in papyri have been found for 
the years 19—20, 47—48, 61—62, 75—76, 89—90, 103—104, 117—118, 
131—132, 145—146, 159—160, 173—174, 187—188, 201—202, 215—216, 
229—230, 243—244, and 257—258. 

If we start with the census record of 19—20 A.D., the earliest 
census document as yet discovered, and trace back the fourteen- 
year cycle one step, we reach the census of 5—6 A.D., to which, 
it is generally agreed now, Luke makes reference in Acts 5:37. 





6 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. II, p. 215 ff. Oxford, 1899. 
7 Schubart, Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 266. 
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This was the second of the fourteen-year census registrations 
inaugurated by Augustus. If we trace back one step farther, we 
reach 10—9 B.C., the census generally accepted as the one to 
which Luke refers in the opening verses of the second chapter 
of his Gospel. In their critical notes on Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 254 
the British papyrologists Grenfell and Hunt discuss the origin of 
the fourteen-year cycle of the census returns and reach this con- 
clusion: § “There is good ground for believing that censuses were 
held for 10—9 B.C. and 5—6 A.D. in the 21st and 35th years of 
Augustus. ... The conclusion to which the data from both sides 
converge is that the fourteen-year census cycle was instituted 
by Augustus.” 

Allowing for a delay of a year or two in getting such a major 
imperial project under way, Professor Ramsay has established 
the date of Christ’s birth as falling somewhere between 8—6 B.C. ? 
Evidence from other sources seems io substantiate the correctness 
of Ramsay’s contention. It has long been known, for instance, 
that the abbot Dionysius Exiguus, who invented the “B.C.” and 
“A.D.” system, was mistaken in his calculations by a few years. 

In the main, these imperial xat’ oixiav dxoyeagai follow the 
same pattern. They begin with a statement as to the house, or 
part of a house, which belongs to the one registering; then the 
number and ages of the inhabitants are specified, whether mem- 
bers of his own family or slaves or tenants, both males and females. 
Then distinctive physical marks of the declarant are listed. And 
finally the date of the registration and the signature of the one 
being enrolled are added. 

Thus these census returns were evidences with regard to 
a man’s age, address, household property, slaves; but their chief 
purpose undoubtedly was to be the basis of a list of inhabitants 
liable to or exempt from the poll tax. On this point Wilcken 1° 
says: “Dass diese xat’ oixiav dxoygagat vor allem den Zwecken 
der Steuerveranlagung dienten, geht schon aus dem 14jaehrigen 
Zyklus hervor, denn mit Ruecksicht auf den Beginn der Kopf- 
steuerpflichtigkeit mit dem 14. Lebensjahre ist dieser Zyklus 
gewaehlt worden. Zweck dieses Zensus war, die gesamte Be- 
voelkerung Aegyptens, und zwar einen jeden nach seiner Heimat 
(idia) festzustellen.” 

Much light is shed on the requirement that each person return 
to his ancestral home by the Edict of Vibius Maximus, praefect 
of Egypt, in 104 A.D.1! 

“Proclamation of Gaius Vibius Maximus, praefect of Egypt. 
The house-to-house census having started, it is essential that all 





8 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. II, p. 209. 


® Ramsay, W. M., Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? Hodder and 
Stoughton, Limited. London. 


10 Wilcken, Ulrich, op. cit., p. 193. 
11 British Museum Papyri, Kenyon and Bell. III, p. 124 ff. 
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persons who for any reason whatsoever are absent from their homes 
be summoned to return to their own hearths in order that they 
may perform the customary business of registration and apply 
themselves to the cultivation which concerns them. Knowing, 
however, that some of the people from the country are needed by 
our city, I desire all those who have a satisfactory reason for 
remaining here to register themselves before . . . Festus, praefectus 
alae, whom I have appointed for this purpose, from whom those who 
have shown their presence to be necessary shall receive signed 
‘permits in accordance with this edict up to the 30th of the present 
month Epeiph... .” 


This document presents an interesting analogy to Luke’s 
statement that each person was required to return to his native 
village or city. It would be helpful if someday a papyrus document 
were discovered explaining the reason for this somewhat unusual 
requirement. At present we can only conjecture. If a person 
could register at some city in which he did not live, he might 
easily evade the taxation. The existence of a floating population 
and of many travelers away from their original home would make 
the census difficult. Was this requirement included in the census 
edict for the purpose of keeping the subject peoples close to the 
soil and the cultivation of the land, a factor which meant much 
for the maintenance of the Roman Empire? Was it due to the 
fact that the Roman census system was largely an adaptation of 
earlier Ptolemaic custom in Egypt? Probably the return to the 
native home was a device older then Augustus. Whatever the 
reason may have been, we can rest assured that Roman emperors 
cared little for any inconvenience or hardship this requirement 
might cause many people. 

In conclusion, we thus see that Luke is entirely correct when 
he states that he traced the course of all things accurately from 
the beginning before he even began to write. As in countless 
other instances, so also in the record of the world-wide census, 
Luke has been shown to be a trustworthy historian. The entire 
question of an imperial world-wide census at the time of the 
birth of Christ has passed out of the sphere of speculation into 
the realm of definite historical truth. The truth of God’s inspired 
Word is thus again vindicated, and the spade of the archaeologist 
goes on digging from year to year, confirming one by one, even to 
the minutest detail, the historical accuracy of those men who spake 
as the Holy Ghost moved them. 
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Concerning the Question of Prayer Fellowship.— From May 
20 to 25, 1948, the General Pastoral Conference of the Australian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church met in Jindera, N.S.W. This was 
the first non-convention pastoral conference of the Church for 
twenty-three and a half years and the very first such conference 
in New South Wales. Among the many important items listed on 
the agenda paper were several dealing with prayer fellowship, 
the intersynodical situation, and church fellowship developments 
at home and abroad. As the Australian Lutheran (July 7, 1948) 
reports: “Important papers or essays bearing on these questions 
were delivered and discussed. Much time was devoted to Dr. H. 
Hamann’s thought-provoking paper on ‘Prayer Fellowship,’ as 
also on those of Drs. A. Mackenzie and J. Darsow on Rom. 16:17, 
18: ‘An Examination Presented for Discussion’; and: ‘An Exe- 
getical Treatise on Rom. 16:17-18.’” As the report continues: “The 
Conference resolved on prayer fellowship: 1. That on the basis 
of Scripture and of the Confessions we acknowledge that joint 
prayer cannot under all circumstances be identified with unionistic 
prayer or church fellowship; 2. That we agree that when joint 
prayer shows the marks or characteristics of unionism it must be 
condemned and avoided. Such marks or characteristics are any 
acts whereby a. we fail to confess the whole truth of the divine 
Word; b. we fail to reject and denounce every opposing error; 
c. we assign to error equal right with the truth; d. we create the 
impression of unity in faith or of church fellowship where they 
do not exist; 3. That the question whether a joint prayer may be 
offered at a joint intersynodical conference should be decided by 
our representatives in accordance with the particular circumstances 
under which that conference is held. If the marks of unionism 
are present, there should be no joint prayer; where these are 
absent, however, such a prayer may be offered.” We believe this 
to be a sound and Scriptural decision, which avoids, on the one 
hand, a narrow, legalistic handling of the question, and, on the 
other, insists on bearing witness against the offense of unionism 
wherever that should exist, while allowing a truly evangelical ap- 
proach to the problem. J.T. M. 


Science and the Bible.— An interesting communication sent 
out by Religious News Service from Grand Rapids, Mich., contains 
material bearing on the question whether the Bible is contradicted 
by science. We take over the item. — 

Scientific evidence supporting the Biblical story of creation 
and the existence of Solomon as a wise and powerful ruler was 
presented to the American Scientific Affiliation at its annual meet- 
ing here. 

Upholding the story of creation as told in the Book of Genesis 
was Dr. Russel L. Mixter, zoology professor at Wheaton College, 
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who said the beginnings of the major types of animals, plants, and 
man must have been the direct act of God. 

“We do not believe that man descended from the ape,” he de- 
clared, but that the fossil men, or so-called missing links, were 
really human beings of the same genus as we but somewhat dif- 
ferent from today’s type of man.” 

Dr. Mixter emphasized that members of the Affiliation, who 
term themselves “Christian scientists” and who are connected with 
church schools and institutions, believe that man, animals, and 
plants have changed since they were first created by God. 

New evidence proving that Solomon was as great and power- 
ful a ruler as the Bible relates was offered by Dr. Allan A. Mac- 
Rae, president of Faith Seminary, Wilmington, Del., and a prom- 
inent archaeologist. 

He said that two “striking bits of evidence” had come to light 
to prove the land of Israel had a ruler about 1000 B.C. who was 
far more powerful than any individual who reigned there before 
or since. 

The first of these, at Megiddo (the Biblical Armageddon), is 
a large number of stables for horses, suggesting that the ruler of 
Palestine was able to use the greater part of one of its most im- 
portant cities as headquarters for his horses and chariots, and 
which Dr. MacRae said is described in 1 Kings. 

“The other discovery,” he added, “was that a city had been 
constructed according to one definite plan and in a type of con- 
struction superior to most that preceded or followed it, at Jeru- 
salem by a ruler at the time of the Bible’s Solomon. 

“This city also gave evidence of the wisdom of Solomon since 
it contained a large copper refinery which employed the principle 
of the modern blast furnace, not believed to have been known 
until the 20th century.” 

Another speaker, Dr. Marinus J. Beukema of the Christian 
Psychopathic Hospital here, discounted the opinion of many “well- 
meaning Christians” who believe the mentally sick can be cured 
through spiritual encouragement alone. 

He also condemned the attitude of modern psychiatrists that 
religion builds up tensions that lead to repression. 

“Religion is innate in man,” he said. “It is an integral part of 
his personality, not something to be set aside as a terrifying myth. 
The Christian treatment of the mentally ill cannot do all, but is 
too valuable to be discarded.” 

Dr. Beukema warned against overuse of the Scriptures by 
mental cases because such persons seek only that part of the 
Scriptures which applies to “irredeemable sinners” and not those 
portions dealing with assurance of hope, faith, and salvation. 

The American Scientific Affiliation has for its objective the 
study of the relation of the Christian faith to science. 


Some Basic Misconceptions About the Champaign Case. — 
Mr. E. Hilton Jackson, an attorney of Washington, D. C., and 
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chairman of the Joint Conference Committee on Public Relations 
of the co-operating national Baptist Conventions, in the Watchman- 
Examiner (September 30, 1948), discusses a number of basic mis- 
conceptions as to the scope and meaning of the decision in the 
Champaign (McCollum) case, recently made by the Supreme Court, 
involving the question of separation of Church and State. The 
most articulate of the misconceptions, Mr. Jackson thinks, is that 
the decision evidences a hostility to religion, and he rejects this 
criticism as “utterly untenable.” “Any such intention,” he says, 
“was disavowed in unmistakable language,” and then he furnishes 
proof for his claim from the decision. A second misconception and 
criticism which he adduces is that the decision “invalidates and 
proscribes local and State ‘practices embedded in our society by 
many years of experience.’” The purport of the criticism is that 
if State habits and practices have been embedded in our society 
by many years of experience, then the Supreme Court should 
validate them, notwithstanding the fact that they are violative of 
the supreme law of the land. This he regards as a “naive, and 
certainly non-legal, method of amending the Constitution.” A third 
misconception finds its expression in the frequently repeated argu- 
ment that a State may aid sectarian education provided only that 
it treats all sectarian groups with equality. A prominent exponent 
of this misconception, Mr. Jackson says, is Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary. This misconception, as expressed 
by Dr. Niebuhr, seems to say that a monogamous marriage between 
Church and State is illegitimate, while a polygamous marriage 
between them is not only legitimate but desirable.” A fourth mis- 
conception, Mr. Jackson says, is the belated contention by certain 
Catholic leaders, particularly in the recent book by Wilfred Parsons, 
S. J., that the First Amendment, in the minds of the architects 
of our Constitution, was never intended to do more than forbid 
the establishment of a single, official state church and left the 
Government free to aid financially or otherwise all churches, pro- 
vided it treated them with equality. Mr. Jackson writes: “The 
protagonists of this alien point of view would in effect make the 
First Amendment read: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of a religion.’ This narrow and contorted con- 
struction has recently been so completely refuted in the Everson 
case that further discussion of this misconception is not warranted. 
The First Amendment does mean disestablishment, but it means 
infinitely more than that. It means, in the language of the Court, 
that ‘No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion: 
.. . Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious organizations 
or groups, or vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law was intended to erect 
a wall of separation between Church and State’ [italics our own]. 
Thus the Court goes beyond disestablishment and takes religion 
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‘out of the sphere of public aid and control and makes it ex- 
clusively a voluntary activity. It definitely and finally inhibits 
the use of Federal and State funds in aid or support in any form 
of sectarian education.” A fifth misconception about the case 
inheres in the persistent and unwarranted emphasis placed by 
those inclined to be critical of the decision on the fact that the 
plaintiff in the case, Mrs. McCollum, is an atheist. Mr. Jackson 
says: “It is significant, and genuinely heartening, that none of the 
nine justices, in the majority opinion, made any reference whatever 
to the fact that Mrs. McCollum was an atheist. It is one of the 
glories of our judicial system that she could have her case fairly 
and impartially adjudicated without prejudice, or even reference, 
to her faith or to her lack of faith.” Mr. Jackson closes his article 
with the words: “These major misconceptions, and other minor 
ones, about the scope and meaning of the decision in the Champaign 
case have, unfortunately, had the tendency to throw dust in the 
eyes of the honest seekers for the fundamental principles on which 
the Court acted. They can now be assured with confidence that 
the decision has substantially restored the wall of separation 
between church and state to the height and strength and symmetry 
so clearly designed by its architects and so vividly revealed by its 
generating history.” While much of what Mr. Jackson writes is 
no doubt true, it is obvious from his remarks that he represents 
one side of the question, just as Wilfred Parsons represents the 
other, and that both err in interpreting the First Amendment. 
At any rate, the matter deserves constant, careful attention, and 
it may be well for pastors’ conferences to have the whole matter 
clarified by a competent, unprejudiced attorney. J.T. M. 


The Present Status of Released Time.— On account of the 
importance of the subject an additional item on it will not appear 
out of place. What are the various States doing in view of the 
McCollum case decision of the Supreme Court? America (R. C. 
weekly) has compiled interesting information. “In some states, 
such as Arkansas, Connecticut, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania, the courts ruled that under their respective laws 
no sectarian instruction could be given on public school property. 
In Nebraska such instruction was allowed only outside of school 
hours. Regulations issued by the New York State Commissioner 
of Education in 1940 specifically provided for off-the-premises R. T. 
(released time) instruction. All told, 33 states permitted this type. 
Illinois, the state in which the McCollum case arose, was among 
the jurisdictions allowing R.T. classes to be conducted within the 
public schools themselves. By the time the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Illinois system illegal as a step in the direction of the 
‘establishment of religion,’ 800,000 children were receiving on-the- 
premises R. T. instruction. Another million or more — up to date 
figures are unavailable — were receiving R. T. instruction in various 
places separate from public school buildings, constitutionality of 
which is now the subject of serious doubt. Some 2,000—3,000 com- 
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munities had adopted the one or the other. But R. T. (including 
‘dismissed time’) does not give the full story of the growing effort 
to re-integrate religion and public education. Bible reading jigs 
required in the public schools in 12 states and permitted in 
another 24. Courts have upheld the reading of the Bible by the 
classroom teacher without comment as ‘non-sectarian,’ and hence 
legal, in California, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. The Lord’s Prayer and the singing of religious hymns have 
passed the judicial test in Georgia, Illinois (where Bible reading, 
however, is verboten), Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Michi- 
gan. A Michigan court upheld the teaching of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

We are told furthermore that when the McCollum case decision 
had been handed down, a number of organizations gave their 
approval: The National Educational Association, local units of the 
Civil Liberties Union, the Troy (N.Y.) Methodist Conference, 
Episcopal Diocese of Bethlehem, Pa., the Seventh-Day Adventists, 
the American Unitarian Association, the American Ethical Union, 
the Bishop Oxnam group (called Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State), the Southern Con- 
vention of the Baptists, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
But in many quarters which belong to Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish bodies strong dissent was expressed. We are here, however, 
chiefly interested in what the States are doing at present. America 
writes: “Meanwhile state administrative officials upon whom falls 
the burden of conforming to the new ruling are finding it hard to 
decide exactly what is now constitutional and what is unconstitu- 
tional. Massachusetts contends that its system of off-the-premises 
instruction is not affected. Pennsylvania is making the same pre- 
sumption. Indiana advises dropping the practice of keeping public 
school records of attendance at such classes. California finds the 
decision baffling in scope and confesses that it has ‘cast a cloud’ 
over the legality of off-the-premises R.T. Illinois has decided that 
such instruction is unconstitutional: its superintendent of public 
instruction has ordered any form of R.T. (but not dismissed time) 
to be dropped. In North Dakota the Interchurch Council has even 
withdrawn the ‘non-sectarian course’ in Bible study it sponsored. 
This confusion is the result of the present Supreme Court’s habit of 
writing what one constitutional authority has described as ‘legal 
essays instead of decisions.’” It seems that another decision of 
the Supreme Court will have to be issued to clear up ambiguities 
and uncertainties which still confront the school authorities. 

A. 

Moscow Patriarchate’s 500th Year.— Under this heading, 
America (August 28, 1948) writes: “Glory, anguish, and all-too- 
human subservience to secular power have been the history of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, the 500th anniversary of whose in- 
dependence was celebrated by a Pan-Orthodox Conference at Mos- 
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cow from July 8 to 18. It was in 1448 that the Russian clergy, 
ignoring the Patriarch of Constantinople, elected Bishop Jonas 
Metropolitan of Moscow. The Union of Florence, which, it was 
hoped, would heal the schism between East and West, was rejected 
by the Grand Duke of Moscow and the Russian bishops; the Con- 
stantinople-appointed Metropolitan Isidore, who accepted the Union, 
was repudiated; and the assertion of Moscow as the Third Rome 
began. Made an ecclesiastical instrument of czarist policy by Peter 
the Great, the Russian Church suffered the full fury of the revolu- 
tion. Deprived of all protection of civil law, its Patriarch Tikhon 
imprisoned by the Soviet authorities in the early 1920’s, the Ortho- 
dox Church endeavored persistently to come to terms with the 
new atheistic regime. An encyclical letter to Patriarch Sergei, 
July 27, 1927, invited the entire Orthodox Church to declare 
unconditional fidelity to the Soviet power. Unconditional persecu- 
tion was the reply, with the League of the Militant Godless in- 
creasing its activities and the forced-labor camps filling with cap- 
tured priests. The following year saw the generalized campaign 
of closing churches, destruction of icons and enforced work on 
Sundays. When, on Christmas Day, 1929, the militant atheists 
organized the monstrous procession through Moscow’s principal 
streets, spitting on crucifixes and reviling the Virgin Mary, Pope 
Pius XI called for reparation from the children of the world for 
such insults to God. The Patriarch, who had preserved a discreet 
silence, upbraided the Pope for his interference. The Nazi attack 
changed the fortunes of the Orthodox, transporting the Patriarch 
from a flat to a palace. For the holy war of the Soviet fatherland 
the Russian Orthodox Church collected eight million rubles to 
equip the Dmitri Donskoy Brigade. It was inevitable that Izvestia 
should report on September 5, 1943: “The Head of the Govern- 
ment viewed sympathetically the proposition and indicated that 
there was no obstacle on the part of the Government.’ The prop- 
osition was a request made by Sergei, who was allowed an audi- 
ence with Stalin, that the patriarchate be restored. It was... . 
Texts of the resolutions of the Conference were not available 
from any Soviet source in New York a month after the conclusion 
of the celebration. Resolutions were passed, it is known, on four 
topics: on the policies of the Vatican, on the Protestant Ecumenical 
Movement, on the validity of Anglican Orders, and on the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar. ... The Ecumenical Movement, be- 
cause of its universal character, was repudiated as ‘imperialistic,’ 
and an invitation to attend the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches was unanimously rejected. ... Unmentioned in re- 
ports of the Pan-Orthodox Conference is any reaction to the re- 
vival of antireligious propaganda in the Soviet Union. Pravda 
disclosed on June 29 the decision of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in favor of an intensification of atheist ac- 
tivity.” There is perhaps little to be said to justify the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. Its unevangelical character; its ossification of 
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theology; its opposition to evangelical churches operating in Russia 
on a purer Gospel basis, and, above all, to the Lutheran churches 
in Russia; its neglect of the spiritual needs of the people; its 
work-righteousness and formalism: all these and many other 
faults of this almost spiritually dead Church are well known to 
men. And yet it appears as a strange miracle that the Church 
survived the atheist Communist regime at all; in fact, that it 
took on spirit and power in the very furnace of affliction in which 
it found itself. What the Russian Orthodox Church has suffered 
is not yet fully known to the world. Its revelation will no doubt 
explain more fully the Russian Church’s “all-too-human sub- 
servience to secular power” since the days of Lenin and Stalin. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, keep the Christian Church in 
other lands from suffering what the Orthodox Church had to en- 
dure in Russia. J.T. M. 


Where Does the Money Go? — The Christian Century (October 
13, 1948), commending the publication of the study of American 
expenditures prepared by the research bureau of the national 
W. C. T. U. as a most intelligent piece of propaganda, quotes the 
figures given, “content to let the figures talk.” According to the 
report the latest annual national expenditure was for musical 
merchandise: $240,000,000; for toys 250,000,000; for beauty parlors 
and barber shops 481,271,000; for soft drinks (approximately) 
1,000,000,000; for church contributions (1946) 1,250,000,000; for 
jewelry 1,447,637,629; for motion picture box office 1,565,000,000; 
for bakery products 2,277,000,000; for advertising 3,873,600,000; for 
tobacco 3,880,000,000; for milk and dairy products 7,000,000,000; for 
alcoholic beverages 9,640,000,000. The article explains: “We do not 
have space to cite the authorities; the liquor figure, for example, is 
taken from a release of the department of the U. S. Government 
dated June 11, 1948. If you want the full study, write to the 
headquarters of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union at Evans- 
ton, Illinois.” These figures, especially the one showing the money 
expended for alcoholic beverages, may be of interest also to pastors 
and congregations so far as the contributions for church purposes 
are concerned. These contributions are by no means negligible, 
especially when one considers the fact that about 70,000,000 persons 
in our country are not affiliated with any church and do not con- 
tribute toward church and mission objectives; but compared with 
the huge expenditure for alcoholic beverages and other items of 
minor or of no importance to the real needs of human life, they 
are tragically small. J.T. M. 


More about Mohandas Gandhi. — A great deal has been written 
about Gandhi, both before and since his death. There are those 
who would like to translate him into heaven somehow. At a Chris- 
tian convention sponsored by the Mar Thoma Syrian Church in 
February, E. Stanley Jones was asked whether he believed the 
late Mohandas Gandhi would be admitted to heaven. “A heaven 
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from which Gandhiji is excluded will be the poorer for it,” he 
replied. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the United States, in a lecture given 
at Benares University, placed Gandhi with Buddha and Christ, and 
said: “In this great trinity in the realm of Spirit Gandhi will stand 
out as the greatest leader of our time and of all time.” Then he 
pointed out that within twenty-five years Gandhi had performed 
the miracle of ending British rule. The professor continued: “The 
choice before the world to-day is between the atom bomb on the 
one hand and ahimsa (non-violence), advocated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, on the other, and the choice is a matter of life and death.” 

On the other hand it has been pointed out that Christian people 
have not always been shining examples of Christian living. In The 
Presbyterian of May 15 appears an item showing how he was 
befriended in England by Christian people, and then how Gandhi 
later in India would not permit people in his presence to say unkind 
things about Englishmen. But the article continues by saying that 
Englishmen in India did not reciprocate this kindness. 

The Watchman-Examiner, leading Baptist paper, carried an 
article by Dr. Frank Kurtz, forty-three years a Baptist missionary 
in South India, showing how Gandhi came under Baptist influence. 
In England he had attended Christian services, and later, when 
he served in Natal, South Africa, he was befriended by Rev. J. L. 
Doke. Gandhi had been mistaken for another person and was 
severely beaten by some fierce Mohammedan Pathans. The Bap- 
tist Doke cared for him in his home until he recovered. Europeans 
did not like Indians and so made trouble for Mr. Doke, but he 
continued to defend the Indians. Gandhi never forgot their kind- 
ness. Later a certain Church of England clergyman, Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, came to Durban, South Africa, and Gandhi and a Euro- 
pean friend went to hear him preach a New Year’s sermon, and 
to have an opportunity to meet him again and visit a while with 
him. The European friend was admitted, and Gandhi was rudely 
thrust aside as being an Indian. 

Thus Christian people readily admit fault in the way Chris- 
tians failed to befriend Gandhi and other Indian people. Such 
Christianity did not make sense to Gandhi, who stated: “Jesus 
lived and died all in vain if he did not teach us to regulate the 
whole of life by the eternal law of love.” 

Was Gandhi a Christian? Bishop Branton Thoburn Badley, 
missionary in India from 1900 to 1945, and bishop from 1924 to 
1945, wrote a tract, “Mahatma Gandhi Speaks of His Religion.” 
Regarding all religions, Gandhi is quoted as saying: “I came to 
the conclusion that all religions were right and every one of them 
imperfect.” “Cow protection is the dearest possession of the Hindu 
heart. It is the one concrete belief common to all Hindus.” “Hindus 
do not fulfill their trust so long as they do not possess the ability 
to protect the cow.” “I do not disbelieve in idol worship. ... I do 
not consider idol worship a sin.” “I cannot set him (Christ) 
on a solitary throne because I believe God has been incarnate again 
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and again.” “There was a time when I was wavering between 
Hinduism and Christianity. When I recovered my balance of mind, 
I felt that to me salvation was possible only through the Hindu 
religion, and my faith in Hinduism grew deeper and more en- 
lightened.” “Hinduism as I know it, entirely satisfies my soul, 
fills my whole being, and I find solace in the Bhagvad Gita and 
Upanishads that I miss even in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The passages given above are from Gandhi’s voluminous Eng- 
lish writings, word for word, and are not translations. 

Gandhi has not been, and is not now, singing praises to Christ 
if he adhered to the statements he made from time to time. And 
to say Gandhi is a Savior like Christ, or even greater than Christ, 
and to make similar conclusions is simply modern-day foolishness. 

E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


Brief Items from Religious News Service 
Protestants in the U.S. 


On Sunday, Oct. 3, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States began using an improved curriculum for church-school 
pupils, in preparation for many years by leaders of the denomina- 
tion’s department of Christian education. The curriculum, known 
as “Christian Faith and Life, a Program for Church and Home,” 
presents the Bible, the life of Christ, the history of the Christian 
Church, the contents of Christian doctrine, and other related sub- 
jects. Printed matter for the fall quarter of this year’s course of 
study includes a total of 488,000 bound books, 9,000 sets of teaching 
pictures, 215,000 activity packets, 175,000 workbooks, and 202,000 
teacher-parent magazines. The curriculum involves an investment 
by the Church of more than $2,000,000. 


First in a series of events commemorating the origin of Pres- 
byterianism in Philadelphia took place on Sunday, October 31, 
when a plaque marking the 250th anniversary of the denomination 
was unveiled. Largest event scheduled during the anniversary 
observance was to be a joint popular meeting with Philadelphia 
Baptists on November 12. Baptists are also celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of their origin in Philadelphia. 


A twenty-minute sound movie showing the activities of the 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches held in Amsterdam 
will be available for distribution to American churches in October. 
According to an announcement by the American Committee for the 
World Council in New York, the 16mm. motion picture includes the 
opening service of the Assembly, the principal speeches, summaries 
of Assembly actions, and the closing worship service. 


The American Bible Society is seeking to increase its normal 
distribution of Scriptures by 10,000,000 copies annually for the 
next five years. Dr. Erich M. North, executive secretary, said the 
increase would mean an additional 1,750,000 Bibles, 2,750,000 Testa- 
ments, and 5,500,000 Gospels a year. 
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Steady progress toward union of Northern Baptists and Dis- 
ciples of Christ was reported in San Francisco by a joint committee 
of the two denominations. The committee told the annual meeting 
of the international convention of the Disciples of Christ that 
differences “once held irreconcilable” have been settled. A merger 
would mean that some 1,500,000 Northern Baptists and 1,600,000 
Disciples would be joined. 


More than 200 church-school teachers and laymen from 
43 churches attended the first of six weekly sessions to be held at 
the Des Moines Sunday School Institute on the theme “Religion 
in the Home.” Conducted by Dean Seth Slaughter of Drake Uni- 
versity, the basic purpose of the Institute is to improve the efficiency 
of Sunday school teachers and church leaders. 


200,000 new members have been enlisted and 70 new churches 
have been built during the first year of a three-year crusade under- 
taken by the Disciples of Christ. Crusade goal of the Disciples is 
to boost membership to 2,000,000 (there are currently 1,600,000 
members); organize 200 new churches; add $14,000,000 to finances 
and expand the foreign mission field. 


Although the national income exceeds $211,000,000,000, Ameri- 
cans are giving less than 1.5% of that figure to support their 
churches, charities, and colleges, according to J. K. Lasser’s new 
book How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy. The volume, 
published by Funk and Wagnalls, New York, was prepared to 
indicate how the 1.5% figure may be boosted by showing Americans 
how little it costs to give to charity. Many ways to help religious, 
charitable, and educational funds at a low cost to the giver are 
explained in the work. Lasser advocates that more stress should 
be laid on tax savings as one means to obtain contributions. The 
policy of our tax laws, he says, has always been to encourage and 
reward those who make free use of their wealth for religious, 
charitable, educational, and similar social needs of the people. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church went on the air on October 1 
on 549 Mutual stations on Fridays at 8:00 to 8:30 P.M. with a 
dramatic series. There will be no sermons, prayers, or Bible 
reading. The program’s purpose will be to seek new church mem- 
bers from among the 70,000,000 unchurched Americans. 


Methodism’s quadrennial plan — The Advance for Christ and 
His Church — was inaugurated in Columbus, Ohio, on October 4 
and 5, when 571 district superintendents from all parts of the 
United States met to confer on the new movement. The four-year 
Advance program calls for a world-wide preaching and teaching 
mission to “deepen the understanding and devotion of the church’s 
8,500,000 members” and for an over-all increase in giving that will 
“undergird the denomination’s missionary enterprise and provide 
for extension work and overseas relief.” 
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Tentative plans for an enlarged program of world evangelism, 
which would begin in 1950, were made in Nashville, Tenn., during 
a meeting of executives of Southern Baptist agencies and members 
of the Southern Baptist Convention executive committee. The 
meeting considered proposals of the Foreign Mission Board for 
a program of Advance which would increase the foreign mission 
personnel from 670 to 1,750 and the Board’s annual budget from 
$3,500,000 to $10,000,000. 


After an interruption of six years, construction of the National 
Cathedral (Episcopal) in Washington, D. C., was resumed on 
September 29 — forty-first anniversary of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Gothic edifice. Now two-fifth’s completed, the 
huge structure will be the sixth largest cathedral in the world on 
its completion. 


Approval of a 1949 budget of $5,340,000 was voted in New York 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The new budget repre- 
sents an increase of nearly $500,000 over the 1948 figure. An an- 
nouncement by the Board said the 1949 funds would be used 
to maintain more than 4,100 missionary projects in the United 
States, Alaska, and the West Indies and the support of 2,900 
missionaries. 


In Columbus, Ohio, two preachers who refused to stop broad- 
casting sermons over loud-speakers at a religious hall were 
exonerated of police-preferred charges of violating the city’s anti- 
noise ordinance. The noise had been heard on the street. 


Protestants in Canada 


One of Canada’s best sellers is the recently issued new Cate- 
chism of the United Church. About 200,000 copies of the book have 
been sold. Dr. J. R. Mutchmor, secretary of the Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Service, described it as “the best catechism issued 
since the Reformation. Some people say that we in this Church 
do not have a faith. That is false. We do, and here it is defined. 
Of the 86,000 persons who joined the Church in the last three years 
on confession of faith, 58 per cent were adults. They should have 
strong meat, and for them we have a book entitled This Is Our 
Faith, now in its sixth edition.” 


A total of $17,500,000 has been invested by the United Church 
of Canada in colleges and secondary schools. Dr. Harold Young, 
secretary of the Board of Colleges and Schools, said the institutions 
had a student population of 10,000. 


New rules governing the admission of women candidates to 
the ministry of the United Church of Canada have been adopted 
by the General Council of this Church: (1) No woman unable or 
unwilling to “give herself wholly” to the work of the minister 
may be recommended for ordination; (2) before ordination a 
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woman candidate must produce a medical certificate which shall 
indicate the physician’s judgment “as to the emotional stability of 
the applicant to make those necessary social adjustments which 
the office and the work of the ministry require”; (3) a married 
woman minister settled in a pastoral charge, when with child, shall 
ask leave of absence or resign her pastoral charge. In case she 
resigns, her name is to be retained on the roll so that when family 
circumstances permit and she desires to do so, she may again take 
appointment as a minister; (4) women candidates would be 
“sympathetically and critically” examined by members of their 
own sex who are members of the presbytery committee on education 
and students; (5) a deaconess or woman worker who desires to 
become a minister is to seek the judgment of the training school, 
board, or department which she serves. 


The General Council of the United Church of Canada is 
endeavoring to make the re-marriage of divorced persons more 
difficult. It has voted (1) that only ministers settled in a pastoral 
charge and chaplains should perform a marriage ceremony for 
a divorcee or two divorced persons; (2) that the minister asked 
to perform a ceremony for divorced persons should first secure 
two weeks’ notice in writing; (3) that the minister may refer the 
matter of marrying a divorced person to a committee of three in 
the presbytery; (4) that the use of the church building for a wed- 
ding by divorced persons be the responsibility of the minister and 
the session [local board of officers] concerned. 


In Canada negotiations are in progress to bring about the 
reunion between the United Church of Canada and the Church of 
England in Canada. A report says that optimism prevails as to 
the success of the negotiations. 


Other Items 

Purchase of property in Zurich, Switzerland, where an inter- 
national Baptist seminary will be erected, was announced in Rich- 
mond, Va., by the Baptist Foreign Mission Board. The property, 
bought for $240,000, includes a forty-room mansion, two smaller 
houses, and seven acres of ground. When established, the new 
seminary will provide “adequate ministerial education for Baptist 
graduates of Europe’s universities who volunteer for the Christian 
ministry.” 


Immigration, largely to Argentina and Uruguay, has caused 
an “alarming” decrease in the Waldensian population of Italy. 
Synod officials reported that the number of sect members in the 
Waldensian valleys is 15,000 at present as compared with 21,000 
before the war. 


From Shanghai the distressing news is sent out that one eighth 
of the Chinese population, or 55 million people, are homeless as 
the result of civil war or summer floods. 
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Two-day celebrations commemorating the centenary of the 
Inner Mission in Germany were held in Bethel, British Occupation 
Zone, on September 28, with numerous German and foreign church- 
men taking part. The speakers at the celebrations included Bishop 
Theophilus Wurm of Stuttgart, who preached the opening sermon; 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, who spoke on “Christianity as 
the Life Power of the Church”; and Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, 
who discussed the “Limits of the Church.” Other speakers were 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller and Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, director 
of Hilfswerk, whose topic was “The Church and the Public.” Even 
the Roman Catholic archbishop Jaeger was present and brought 
the greetings of Caritas, an R. C. relief agency. 


Protestant churches from all parts of Germany attended 
observances at Wittenberg, marking the 100th anniversary of the 
German Inner Mission. The principal speaker was Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, who urged German Christians to become a more 
active influence in the political life of their country. Another 
speaker was Bishop Hanns Lilje, who called for closer co-operation 
between the Inner Mission and the Evangelical Church. 


Religious broadcasts in Finland have remained at almost full 
volume despite the fact that the Finnish Broadcasting Corporation, 
a State monopoly, was placed under Communist control four years 
ago. Programs are aired in both Finnish and Swedish. A survey 
shows that in the period from 1944 to 1947, time allotted to religious 
programs in Finnish dropped by only 25 from the top total of 
229 hours before Mrs. Hella Vuolijoki, Communist author, was 
appointed director of the government-controlled broadcasting 
corporation. It had been expected that with Communist control 
religious programs over the national system would be considerably 
reduced. That the reduction has been minimal is attributed, among 
other things, to sharp interest in religious broadcasts shown by 
Finnish listeners. 


A permanent training school for Lutheran D. P. [displaced 
persons] Sunday school teachers has been opened at Bad Kissingen, 
in the United States Zone, by the Lutheran World Federation. 
The school will offer a series of weekly courses and will be operated 
on a year-round basis. Attendance will be limited to sixty students 
per class. All students will be recommended by their camp pastors. 
At the present time there are forty-two Lutheran Sunday schools 
for displaced persons, attended by 2,847 children. 


In the nine-year period between 1936 and 1945 the Roman 
Catholic population in New Zealand increased by more than 20,000, 
the largest gain made by any religious group. According to figures 
released by the government printer, Catholics are numerically the 
third strongest religious group, with a total of 215,629 members. 
The Anglican Church has 601,786, and the Presbyterians number 
374,956. New Zealand’s population is 1,700,000. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria, one of the four- 
teen territorial Lutheran churches in Germany, has unanimously 
approved the constitution of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Germany, established at Eisenach in July. The 
Bavarian Church is headed by Bishop Hans Meiser, president of 
the United Church. 


Beginning with the current school year, religion will no longer 
be taught in Roumanian schools. The new cults law also prohibits 
the use of icons or other religious symbols in schoolrooms. An 
exception may be made for the two remaining Orthodox seminaries 
and such other seminaries as may be permitted to continue under 
the new measure. 


The “Pilgrim Virgin,” a statue of Our Lady of Fatima, arrived 
in the archdiocese of Detroit after a ten-day tour of the old 
Lansing, Mich., diocese, where more than 50,000 persons turned out 
to see the statue and to pray for world peace and conversion 
of Russia. 


The official organ of the Vatican, Osservatore Romano, declares 
that the charge made against the Vatican that it has invoked the 
destruction of the U. S. S. R. is false and that the Holy See is willing 
to enter into friendly relations with Russia as soon as possible. 


Plans for a public monument commemorating the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary have been announced by the most Rev. 
Jose Equino y Frecu, Roman Catholic bishop of Santander, Spain. 
The statue will probably be erected on the public square facing 
the Santander cathedral. A. W.C.G. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Communion of Saints. A Study of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Luther’s Doctrine of the Church. By Herman Am- 
berg Preus, M. Th., Ph. D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Symbolics, Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 172 pages, 6X9. $2.00 net. 


The author of this book is peculiarly well qualified for the 
investigation of questions involving careful research and the weigh- 
ing of evidence. After graduation from Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, he turned to the law as his chosen profession and duly re- 
ceived the coveted LL.B. But the law was not able to hold him. 
He soon took up the study of theology and earned the Master’s 
degree in this subject. Next he studied abroad in the universities 
of Edinburgh, Oslo, Leipzig, Paris, and Tuebingen. In the first- 
named school the Ph. D. was conferred on him. For eight years 
he served as pastor, and since 1936 he has held the chair of New 
Testament exegesis and symbolics at Luther Theological Seminary, 
St.Paul, Minn. The book before us is a valuable contribution to 
the Luther literature of our age. Originally delivered as a course 
of lectures, the material is not treated pedantically, but with re- 
freshing ease and liveliness. The required documentation is always 
submitted. The quotations from Luther are often taken directly 
from the Weimar Edition, in which the works of the Reformer are 
printed as he himself issued them. The reader will be struck with 
the wide acquaintance with Luther’s writings which the author 
evinces. 

The table of contents informing the reader of what he is to 
expect runs thus: I. Luther and the Doctrine of the Church in 
History. Chapter One: Luther and the Problem of the Church; 
Chapter Two: Luther and the Ancient Tradition (Back to the 
Scriptures, Traditions versus The Tradition, The Tradition from 
St. Paul to Luther). II. Luther the Roman Catholic. Chapter 
Three: Luther the Obedient Son (His Early Environment and the 
Doctrine of the Church; First Stages in the Development of the 
Doctrine); Chapter Four: Luther the Catholic Critic (Lectures 
on the Psalms and on Romans); Chapter Five: Luther the Rebel 
(The Indulgence Controversy; The Leipzig Disputation). III. Lu- 
ther the Reformer. Chapter Six: The Communion of Saints; 
Chapter Seven: The Object of Our Faith; Chapter Eight: The 
Perennial Reformation; Chapter Nine: The Experience of Holy 
Communion; Chapter Ten: The Keys of the Kingdom. 


Dr. Preus does not dodge problems for the sake of proving or 
salvaging a pet theory. He bravely faces, for instance, the difficult 
question whether Luther believed there were two kinds of church, 
a visible and an invisible one. These are his conclusions as to 
Luther’s position: “1. The Church according to its nature is the 
Communion of Saints, the fellowship of believers, the Body of 
Christ, the Kingdom of God. 2. As such it is spiritual and in- 
visible, perceptible only to faith. 3. This one Church manifests 
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its presence on earth in assemblies of men where the Word is 
preached and the Sacraments administered according to the Word 
of God” (p. 89). 

We have here a discussion which is not only historically sound 
in its portrayal of Luther’s views as far as we are able to judge, 
but which in its underlying theology agrees with the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confessions and beautifully sets forth the great 
truths pertaining to the Una Sancta in which our faith rejoices. 

W. ARNDT 


An Introduction to Christian Apologetics. By Edward John Car- 
nell. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 379 pages, including a glossary, an index of Scripture 
= one of proper names, and one of subjects. 9x6. 

50. 


We cordially recommend this fine new popular apologetic both 
to our pastors and teachers and to our intelligent laymen, especially 
to our young people attending colleges and universities where 
they are facing the temptations of infidelity. For our student 
pastors this is perhaps a “must” book, since it discusses many of 
the problems which confront our thinking and searching young 
students. The book is the Wm. Eerdmans Evangelical Book Award, 
which netted the author the sum of $5,000 besides royalties. Pro- 
fessor Carnell has served for three years as professor of Philosophy 
at Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, and as profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at Gordon Divinity School, Brookline, 
Mass. He has now been called to the Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, Calif., for the chair of Systematic Theology and will take 
up his duties there this fall. A graduate of Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, IIl., in 1941, he continued his studies at Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., where he earned his Th. B. 
and Th. M. degrees, graduating in 1944. In 1946 he received the 
S. T. M. degree from Harvard Divinity School, where he is now 
completing his work for the Th. D. degree. He is also a candidate 
for the Ph. D. degree at Boston University, where he has studied 
under the outstanding contemporary personalist Prof. E. S. Bright- 
man. He is a member of the American Philosophical Association 
and of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. His religious 
convictions are those of a Reformed Fundamentalist who believes 
in the divine inspiration of Holy Scripture, the deity of Christ, His 
vicarious atonement, and salvation by grace through faith in Christ. 
Still a young man in his thirties, he writes with great simplicity 
and directness, not trying to veil his thoughts by means of unin- 
telligible terminology, but, nevertheless, profoundly and learnedly 
in words adapted to the understanding of the average layman. The 
word “Introduction” in the title shows the author’s modesty, for 
his apologetic is more than a mere introduction, namely, a thorough 
discussion of the problem of a sane and rational world view for 
a generation that finds it difficult to adjust itself to an adequate 
philosophy of life in a shifting, changing, questioning world crisis. 
Professor Carnell believes that our traditional Christian world view 
satisfies every demand of the human heart and mind, whereas 
there is no other world view, projected by unbelieving philosophers, 
that satisfies groping man in his great soul sorrow. The book is 
divided into three parts: 1. The need of a Christian world view; 
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2. The rise of the Christian world view; and 3. The implications of 
the Christian world view, which i is followed by a “Conclusion,” con- 
sisting of a “summary” and a “recapitulation.” While the book is 
a valuable contribution to modern popular apologetic literature, 
the Lutheran reader may bear in mind that the viewpoint of the 
author is that of a Fundamentalist and that, while the Reformed 
approach is not overly noticeable, it, nevertheless, does appear every 
now and then. But, upon the whole, here is a battleground where 
both Lutherans and Calvinists may meet to fight the common foe 
of rational Christian thinking, the negation of God and His works 
by atheists, materialists, Modernists, and others. The book must 
be studied thoroughly to be appreciated fully, and that will take 
considerable time and thought. Only that way, however, is fair 
to the author and will secure for the reader the blessings offered 
to the Christian reader in this timely and telling defense of the 
Christian way of thinking and living. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Practical Exposition of First Peter, Verse by Verse. By J. Nieboer, 
evangelist and Bible teacher, editor of monthly paper Our 
Daily Walk. Our Daily Walk, Publisher, 1158 W. 20th St., 
Erie, Pa. 328 pages, 54% x8. $3.00. 


According to the publisher’s blurb, “This work is designed to 
be a ready reference work for the busy student.... It is strongly 
fundamental and very thorough. The controversial sections are 
not neglected, neither are they overemphasized. It is not dry 
reading like the ordinary commentary, but free and easy and inter- 
spersed with interesting illustrations.” A perusal of the volume 
shows that we are here not dealing with a scientific commentary, 
but with a work that submits practical comments on the various 
verses of the Epistle. Whoever looks for a thorough theological 
discussion of any point in the Epistle will be disappointed. We sub- 
mit as sample a few sentences from the comments on 1:2: “Election 
has been a subject greatly discussed amongst Christians. It has 
been difficult for many to reconcile it with man’s free will, which 
without question is also taught in the Word. Because of this diffi- 
culty many have cast aside one or the other. Some preach nothing 
but election and others have no room for it at all. It is only in 
man’s mind that they are contradictory, but even if they seem so, 
is no reason to disbelieve either one. Both are certainly needed 
to an understanding of God and to the preaching of the Gospel. 
Election is viewed from various angles in the Scriptures. We are 
elect or chosen out of the world (John 15:19). We are elected to 
salvation (1 Thess. 1:4,5). We are chosen to some special service 
(Acts 9:15, also 1Pet.2:9). We are elected to be conformed to 
the image of His Son (Rom. 8:29). This is all according to the 
counsel of His own will (Eph.1:11). The election of God in no 
way lessens the responsibility of man to repent and to believe the 
Gospel. We read in Acts 17:30, ‘And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.’” It will be seen, the possibility of being misunderstood 
is here not avoided. On the preaching of Christ in prison the 
author says that “it would seem as though Christ felt it enough 
to make a public statement of victory to these spirits in prison” — 
a view with which we entirely agree. Definitely the so-called 
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“second chance” is rejected. Concerning Baptism in connection 
with 1 Pet. 3:20 the author makes remarks which show that he is 
an immersionist. Further remarks of his reveal that as to the 
efficacy of Baptism he holds to the Reformed position. All in all, 
it must be said that the work contains many intensely stimulating 
and worth-while comments, but that its theology is not that of 
the Lutheran Confessions. W. ARNDT 


Women of the Bible. By Algot Theodor Lundholm. Published by 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 270 pages, 
51%4xX7%. $2.50. 

In his Preface the author says, “The following pen pictures of 
some of the outstanding women of the Bible were originally pre- 
pared for the study period at the regular meetings of the women’s 
organization in two churches where the author served as pastor 
during twenty-two years. In answer to numerous requests they 
were offered for publication, since little or no material was available 
for this purpose at that time. Women of the Bible in two volumes 
was first published in 1923. The first printing was followed by 
a second, and now this new edition in one volume is offered to 
the public.” 

The author’s correct view of the exalted position which God 
has given unto woman he expresses in these words, “In the second 
chapter of Genesis we read that God said: ‘It is not good that 
the man should be alone; I will make him a help meet for him.’ 
In these words the Creator Himself designated woman’s work and 
sphere in life. He has for all time settled that question. To be 
a wife and mother is the function of woman, and as such she reaches 
her highest development, renders her greatest service to humanity, 
and attains her greatest joy and happiness in this life.... As 
womanhood goes, so goes the world. Her morality is the moral 
barometer of the human race. When the morality of womanhood 
is high, the morality of mankind is high. When her morality is 
low, the moral standard of the human race is lowered. This fact, 
verified by history, places a great responsibility upon the woman, 
but it also opens up to her a glorious opportunity. Unless woman 
will sense that responsibility and grasp the opportunity, the 
morality and spirituality of mankind will sink to lower levels until 
the Biblical ideal of both may be lost. The ideal of womanhood 
seems to have changed in recent years. To be what the Creator 
intended her to be, a woman, seems to have lost its appeal, as well 
as to do what He intended her to do: mother the human race. 
She hungers for what she calls emancipation, freedom from bonds 
which have become oppressive to her sex. She wants to be what 
man is and to do what man does, even to copy his vices. The 
Christian religion grants her the equality she wants and should 
demand: equality of worth; and with that she should be satisfied. 
In the eyes of the Creator man and woman are equals, but their 
spheres of activity in life are different; and to that sphere each must 
be true. In the sphere in which God has placed them let them vie 
with each other in loving God and serving humankind and make 
their ability the measure of their contribution.” (Pp. 3, 8.) 

Over thirty pen pictures of women of the Bible are presented. 
The language is simple and beautiful, the description vivid, the 
lessons to be learned clearly expressed. Pastors desiring to preach 
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a series of sermons on women of the Bible, or looking for materia] 
to present to their women’s organizations, will in this book find good 
and abundant material. J. H.C. Frrrz 


How We Got Our Denominations. By Stanley I. Stuber. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. 1948. 224 pages, 74%2x5. $2.50. 
This primer on church history is written primarily for the lay- 
man. It sketches the history of the Christian Church from its 
beginning to the present, with particular emphasis on the origin 
and chief doctrines of American denominations. Dr. Stuber is 
Director of Public Relations of the Northern Baptist Convention 
and head of its World Relief activities. He also holds various 
interdenominational positions. This book is his bid for a unified, 
co-ordinated Protestant program of interdenominational co- 
operation. It is obvious that he is prepared to co-operate on the 
broadest possible doctrinal basis. L. W. Spritz 


Evangelisch-lutherischer Volkskalender auf das Jahr 1948. Evan- 
gelische Verlagsanstalt G.m.b.H., Berlin. 96 Seiten. 


Der uns allen dem Namen nach bekannte Buchdrucker und 
Verleger Johannes Herrmann in Zwickau, Sachsen, unser Glau- 
bensbruder, schreibt, dass dies der Kalender unserer lutherischen 
Freikirchen in Deutschland sei. Es sind das die evangelisch- 
lutherische Freikirche, die evangelisch-lutherische Kirche im 
frueheren Altpreussen (Breslau) und die evangelisch-lutherische 
Fluechtlings-Missionskirche (hauptsaechlich aus Polen vertriebene 
Leute). Herr Herrmann fuegt hinzu: “Viele Lutheraner drueben 
wuerden gewiss dankbar sein, wenn sie diesen Kalender ihren 
deutschen Bekannten und Verwandten zuschicken lassen koennten. 
Ich waere gern bereit, diese Exemplare kostenlos zu versenden. 
Mein Neffe, Martin Herrmann, 834 Greenwood Avenue, St. Joseph, 
Mich., ist bereit, Adressen in Empfang zu nehmen und mir herueber 
zu schicken. Wer etwas dafuer bezahlen will, ca. 25 Cent, koennte 
es an Martin Herrmann in St. Joseph, Mich., schicken. ... Falls 
die Bestellungen erst im Herbst hier einlaufen, dann schicke ich 
den neuen Jahrgang 1949.” 

Wie seine Vorgaenger, enthaelt dieser Kalendar viel gesunden, 
erfrischenden Lesestoff. Besonders interessant fuer uns sind die 
Artikel ueber die hervorragenden Doktoren der Theologie Karl 
Martin Willkomm (saechsische Freikirche) und Rudolph Rocholl 
(Breslau). Interessante Bilder schmuecken das kleine Werk, dem 
wir weite Verbreitung wuenschen. W. ARNDT 


The Prophet’s Mantle. By George W. Truett, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by Powhatan W. James, Th.D., D.D. Published by Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 206 
pages, 5X7%. $2.50. 

The late George W. Truett, formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Tex., was known as a conservative evangelical 
preacher. In this volume, the third in The Truett Memorial Series 
of sermons, Old Testament texts are treated. Since the Old Testa- 
ment is a much neglected book, any good sermon books on Old 
Testament texts will prove to be valuable to the preacher, encour- 
aging him to study the Old Testament and its use both for sermon 
texts and for illustrations. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Real Living Takes Time. By Hazen G. Werner. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York, N. Y. 184 pages. $2.00. 


A very readable book dealing with the solution of life’s many 
problems, but failing to state what real Christian living is. Though 
faith in the power and invincibility of God is suggested as the 
potent weapon against our fears, faith in the sin-atoning Christ 
finds no mention as the real essence of Christianity. Read by, or 
presented to, Christians whose faith is built on nothing less than 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness, the author’s suggestions may help 
to find the solution to the many problems of weed <2. 

. E. Sonn 


The Lutheran Church and the Negro. By John H. C. Fritz, D. D. 
15 pages, 342x6. 6 cents; dozen, 60 cents, plus postage; 
100, $4.50, plus postage. Order from Concordia Publishing 
House. 


This timely tract is published at the request and with the ap- 
proval of the Missionary Board of the Synodical Conference. After 
demonstrating that the Lutheran Church has been aware of its 
obligation to preach the Gospel to all nations regardless of race or 
color, the author develops the thesis that our attitude toward the 
Negro should not differ from that which we take toward other 
races. Yet, even though we are all one in Christ Jesus, it does not 
follow that a Christian congregation will under any and all circum- 
stances include in its membership Christians of any color, race, or 
nationality. God has granted us a certain amount of freedom, just 
as with respect to marriage or intimate friendships. Membership 
in a particular congregation will be determined by personal choice, 
the law of love, wisdom, and other factors. Love must be exercised 
by all concerned. O. E. Sonn 


Catholic Marriage Contract. By G. W. Fischer. Northwestern 
Publishing House, 935—7 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
6 pages, 7x9. 10 cents; dozen, $1.08, plus postage. 


This is an authenticated, photostatic copy of the marriage con- 
tract used in the archdiocese of Milwaukee in cases of mixed 
marriage between Catholics and non-Catholics. Besides certain 
information concerning the contracting parties, it contains the ante- 
nuptial agreement as well as an application for a dispensation for 
the Catholic party for the unholy alliance. Numerous provisions 
not intended for the eyes of the non-Catholic are printed in Latin. 
The author appends two pages of explanatory notes. — Every pastor 
ought to have a copy of this publication for his own accurate grasp 
of the issues involved as well as for more definite counseling. 

O. E. Sonn 


Glimpses of Paul. By George M. Strombeck. Christian Service 
Press, Moline, Ill. 88 pages, flexible paper binding, 6x4. 
25 cents. 

One rejoices to see books on St. Paul’s life and work appearing 
in a ceaseless stream. Evidently writers and lecturers continue 
to find inspiration in his writings and in the sketches of his career 
given by St. Luke in the Book of Acts. The present book is 
a humble one, but whoever buys it will, I think, not regret the 
purchase. The high spots of Paul’s work are briefly stated in 
fifteen chapters and are written about with warmth. The book 
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can well serve as basis for Sunday evening discourses or for lec- 
tures before the various societies of a congregation. Here and 
there a slight inaccuracy has slipped in, but the general value 
remains unimpaired. Thus, the commendation of Mark is not 
addressed to the church at Thessalonica, but to the church of 
Colosse (p. 47). Evidently the author quoted from memory and did 
not stop to verify the reference. W. ARNDT 


Luther For Today. By Russell A. Peterson. Enterprise Publishing 
Company, Flandreau, S. Dak. 1948. Paper cover. 56 pages, 
7X5. 50 cents. 

In the two lectures contained in this little book, Pastor Peterson 
has Luther unfold his educational theories as they have, according ‘ 
to the author’s opinion, developed in the course of the past four 
hundred years. Although any serious effort, like the present, | 


towards a Lutheran philosophy of education is to be welcomed, | . 


the literary device of putting Luther behind a twentieth-century 
lectern does not seem to be particularly effective. _L. W. Spitz 


The Preparation of Sermons. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1948. 272 
pages, 9446. $3.00. 

No field of theology is cluttered with more light-weight publi- 
cations than preaching. Hence it is especially pleasant to be able 
to report a new book on preaching which should rank with the 
substantial and permanently valuable items. Professor Blackwood 
of Princeton is a prolific author in the domain of preaching and 
pastoral theology. In this book he puts down a summary and 
distillate of his many years as pastor and teacher of pastors. Every 
page serves the dual purpose of bringing wise and experienced 
counsel on preaching, and of rooting the preacher to the Word 
of God. The author knows how to appreciate and properly to 
exploit the church year as a source of preaching. Especially useful, 
to this reader, are the sections on writing and delivering the sermon. 

Included are a chapter on radio preaching, and another on the 

usually neglected relation of the sermon to the service of worship | 

as a whole. Here is basic detail for the beginning preacher, here 
is deepening insight for the experienced one. The book covers the 
subject, but not so that it snuffs the fire out. 

RicHarD R. CAEMMERER 


The Plight of Freedom. By Paul Scherer. Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, New York, 1948. 227 pages, 8% x5%. $2.50. 
These chapters comprise a series of lectures at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Austin, Tex., which in turn were based 
on the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University in 1945. They are 
characteristic of Dr. Scherer’s style, which is blunt in the expres- 
sion of the individual sentences, but rich in its wealth of association 
and allusion. The author purposes that the freedoms which Chris- 
tianity seeks to safeguard are rooted in 1) the sovereignty of God, 
2) the dignity of man, 3) the Incarnation, 4) the brotherhood of 
men, and 5) the eternal purpose of Christ. The problem of the 
world and the Church is that Christianity has not been sufficiently 
busy in exerting these dynamics. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 








